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INTRODUCTION, 



WATTEAUS WORK AND POSITION IN TOE HISTORY OF ART. 

FONTENELLE has a fanciful theory that the inspiration of 
art anil letters is acted upon Kke a barametei hj the 

"Tha eigliteontli century," he snys, "was diatinguishad with a mild 
sun and laughing sky, and earth covered in roses. France was a 
universal garden rieh irith tha sweetest and most enervating porfumos. 
Then ware bom two delicate children destined to give spirit and 
colour to their age ; they were Voltaire and Watteau, the repreaent- 
atiVB poet and painter of the eigliteenth century." 
In the same spirit M. Aiafiae Houssaye speaks of the parallel- 
ism of art and letters. 

" Ponssin, Le Sueur, Champaigne, and Lb Brun are a good pendant to 
Comaille, Moliui-e, Boilean, andBacine. La Fontaine has no pendant, 
be v/aa himself poet and painter. lu the eighteenth century gmndenr 
and simplioity meat. Voltaire, who is only poet by the liglitneas of 
his grace, waa bom at the same time aa Watteau, with the same Bra 
of genius, the name caprice. Marivaui, Gentil- Bernard, Crebillon- 
le-gai, and BauiHera are contemporaries of Van Loo, Boucher, La 
Tour, and Frsgoaani. Later on Greuie and Floriau appear together ; 
then David and Prud'hon contend nobly with Marie-Joseph Chetiier 
and AniinS Chenier, and thus painting and poetry advanced hand iu 
hand in France." 



Those who rogard Watteau from the point of view of the 
Bubject matter of his art, who claaa him together with the 
feeblest of his unworthy imitators, who are impressed rather 
with the charms of the fairyland that he invented than with 
the solid artistic merits of his work, call Watt<?au a purely 
French painter, and the founder of a school of French piiuting 
isolated from the great stream of modern art, and peculiar to the 
eighteenth century, or rather to the era of the Regency. 15ut 
the subject of his compositions, full of poetry and charm as they 
are, is insignificant by the side of their artistic merit 

" If painting consists, not in tbe expression of tragedies upon canvas, 
but in inventing with poetic feeling, and impressing by colour, 
'Watteau is the frreatest of French xiaintera. None has surpassed hiui 
in his lovo of Nature and his feeling for the ideal. He creates ao 
immense and infinite Nature, which he envelopes in a luminous 
atmosphere " ( Th. de Banvitle). 

Others, judging by his later works, in which his colouring 
approaches to that of the Venetians, call him a disciple of Paolo 
Veronese, But he only studied the works of this master late in 
lire, when his taste was already formed. A mote influential 
school of critics, whose verdict is confirmed by modem opinion, 
classify him with the Flemish painters, and the study of Ida 
history has shown that it was undoubtedly from the works of 
Eubens that the moat important art impressions of his early 
life were derived. 

"At the Manchester Eihibition," sajB M. Biirger, " the Amiisements 
Champ^lrc! of Watlean are close to the Eainbow of Kubens, and Che 
two pictures harmonize welL The tone of the landaeapo, the sky, the 
mys of the setting sun among the foliage, the delicious flesh tints of 
the women seated on the sward in robes of iridescent colonro, have all 
the quality of Eubens. Wattesu is French in tendcnce and genius, 
and in style he is of the Flemish frontier-land, and in execution and 
colour he is a disciple of Rubens. It is itoC far from ValcBcieiiMs hi 
Antwerp. " 

Combiiiiag all verdicts and criticisms, we perceive that beyond 



THE TREATMENT OF LIGHT. d 

anil above the eeductiona of Watteau's fanciful poetry, and the 
naive chaMiia of his compoaition, we are to look for his higher 
claim to immortality in the same quality that makes beautiful 
the coarse iuteriora of Teniore, Brouwer, and Van Oatade, and 
Bota Korahrandt on his pinnacle of fame — 

"The treatment of Light— the soul of painting — wliich, modified in 
inceoaity and in direction by Boch object that it fiilla upon, plays 
from one to the othei Uka n rebounding ball, absorbed by some 
biidies, TeBucted. by others, passing through the diaphanous, half 
penetrating iu the down of a peach, or tbo froth of a Tessel of bear, 
in the silky hair of a spaniel or the curia of a girl ; scattering abroad oft 
its way all colours in iuEnits gradation ; now blotted in broad patches, 
now split into a thousand rays each of which lias its destiny as fJiey 
separate, meet, and mingle like the waTea of a moving sea ; brilliant 
at eveiy angle, gliding softly round all curveH, in the comers of 
furniture, in the wriuklsa of a face ; here and there brightly reflected 
on the eyes, or on mefala, or on the polish of marble or mirror, or 
deadened □□ the surface of a porous vase, nr changed by clouds, by 
vapour, or by smoke ; varying at every rent or stain of a rag, or re- 
splendent in the irid shades and reSectiona of a velvet or satin ; 
mingling with the colour of every part an echo of the parts that are 
near it, and from change to change passing on to the eod of tbia 
long Odysaey ; and, ready to die or escape from the picture, showing 
on the last object that it illuminates the traces of all the modificaliaua 
it has passed through, all camblDed and mingled as the old mnn'a 
wrinkles shovr the traces of the great emotions of his life" (X^n 

The reader should compare with the above the remarks of JT. 

Biirger on the two pictures, Z'/jirf/^er«!( and La Fineite, on p. 63. 

M. Li5oii Dumont enlarges up th th ry th t th wh I 
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4 WATTEAU, 

the clEiasical painters, followers of the Italian method, and the 
other par exceflencs by Watteau. 

" It ia rcraarkablp," he adds, "that nil thasa cliampiona of light and 
colonr in France come ft'om tha north of Europe. At the end of 
the fiftsenti century we hova the Cloueta coming froiu Brusaels to 
Paris, at the very period of the Italinn renaissance nnder Leonardo 
da Vinci and Andrea del Sarto. Tlie taate for the picturtaque 
appears in the Clouet portraits in the prominence given to cOBtlimea, 
in feathered caps and bright-coloured tunics, rich armour and the 
glitter of precious atones. In the siiteenth century there are tha 
brothers Le Sain ; they were bom at Laon, and probably instructed 
by a Fleming. Their rustic scenes and di'inking booths are full of 
eiceUent treatment of reflected lights, their characters are peasants 
of Flanders and Picardy. Rubena had a powerful influence on the 
growth of French tuste in art. He lived a long time at Paris, and 
the masterpieces that ho produced there have ever since been studied, 
copied, or imitated hy painters. After the conquest of Flandera and 
Hainault by Louis XIV. there wure no Flemish painters eicepting 
at Paria. Van der Menlen became the historiographer of the great 
king. A native of Lille, Monnoyer, waa the first great flower pain rer 
■who appeared in France ; his chiarosouro is admirable. Largillifre 
was taught painting at Antwerp ; he prodnced scenes of peasant life 
in the manner of Van Oatade, and puppet-shows after Pie tec van Laar. 
Eigaud was not only the pupil ot an imitator of Van Dyok, he 
imitated him himself, and his women are very Flemish. Toumi^rea 
of Normandy, who made some charming compositions in the manner 
of Schalhen and Gerard Dow, was trained in the flrst principles of 
painting by a Dutchman, Lucas of the Hague. Deaportes, our first' 
animal paiuter, was a disciple of the Fleming Sicaaius, who was a 
pnpil of Snydera ; he certainly owes to these masters the freshness 
of hia colouring. These wore the precursors of Antoine Watteau in 
France." 
It is, however, not to be tnipposed that it was from these 
" precnrsors " that "Watteau derived liis aimilarity of excellenee 
with them. Their names are quoted as lihose of painters who, 
bom and educated under similar influences, directed their talenta 
to the same end aa Watteau, and share with him the honours of 
the school of art which treated Light as " tha soul of painting." 
It was not from each other that they derived this secret, hut 



DECADENCE OF FKEN'CH ART AFTER WATTEAU. 

from, untrammelled study of the nature of their native skies. It 
seems absurd to argue that their merit in this respect was greater 
or less thau thut of the Italian schopl of painters who did the 
same. The great leaders of each school were ultimately truthful 
to Nature as they saw it, but Watteau has the peculiar merit of 
resisting in a world of fiction and conventionahty, and under a 
drilling that would have turned a lessor genius into a sceiie 
paintur, the debasing attractions of his time and surroundings. 

The remarks of M. Dassieux (' Lea Artistes Fraufais i 
I'Etranger.') on the origin aud tendency of "Watteau'a school are 
worth quoting. De la Fosse and Jouvenet, he says, are stages 
in the process of transition from the school of Le JJmn to that 
of the eighteenth century. But in this interval there was a 
reaction in the whole French school of art, the first symptoms 
of which appear immediately after the death of Le Brun. 
Architects, engravers, and decorative artists shook off foi'eign 
and antique influences, and strove to create a new style of art of 
nndeniablff originaKty. "Le Moine and Watteau, the engravers 
Coyzevox and Coustou, the architects Eohert de Cotte and De 
Bortrand, are the most illiistcioua reprMentatives of thia new 
phase of French art. "\^'atteau — that eminBnt artist, tlie 
greatest colouriat of the French school — is quite original, though 
he owea much to Gillot. The ' F@tes galantus ' and the ' Coii- 
Tersations ' of Watteau are charming and spirited works of 
imagination, in design altogether French, and most wonderful 
in colour. This paintiug breaks with all the solemn traditions 
of the school of the seventeenth century, as completely as it 
deviates from the Flemish style in its nobility and elegance." 

The changes that had come about in the style of decorating 
apartments reacted on painting in a regrettable degree, by 
escludiag all pictures beyond a certain size. So we see Boucher, 
the pupil of Lemoine, and the principal painter of the age of 
Louis XV., painting nothing but genre subjects aud decor.i- 
tions. After bj in the school iell almost eutirsly into a faded 



voluptuous nianaeriani typical of the mannera of the age ; the 
moat melancholy repreaentatives of this deuadence are Baudouin 
and Lavreince. 

Ml Diderot ivTote, in 1767, "The French Bohool has much 
degenerated, and will degenerate more. There w no more 
demand for lai^e pictures. The luxury and evil morals wliich 
have subdivided the palaoea into little cabinets will destroy the 
fine arts." 

"Le Bruu/'floys TTouasaye, "pTovoked the decsdencs ; WatteaabrokB 
the yoke. Lc Bruc bod tainted. French art with the wig of Loois 
XIV. ; Wattean brought back laughter and liberty in hia 'f£tea 
gatantes,' kc Watteau delivered art from the academic traditione of 
Le Bmn ; then David, who was a sculptor rather than a painter, 
created a connter revolution." 
But the school of Watteau had before this Bunk into ■well- 
merited contempt, and his imitators and followers had nothing 
of his character but the choice and imitation of hia subjects. 
This was not apprehended hy his fellow-countrymen, though 
they saw foreign collectors competing eagerly for Watteau'a 
worlts, and it has talten a hundred years of time to sift the real 
gold of Watteau'a work from the dross of that of his followers, 
and to put him, as he ought to be, alone and unrivalled in the 
peculiar school that he rather is than founded. '^ 

' Compare the criticisms of Wilkie^ — Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others, 
"n Chapter IV., adjin. p. 79. 
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W A T T E A U. 



CHAPTER I. 

16S4— 1709. 

—PARENTAGE — LOCAL AND HEBKDITABY ISFLUBNCES - 
I ART. 



THE river Scheldt divides above Valencieimes into a great 
number of separate channels, which flow ahout among the 
narrow and tortuoua streets of the city, and form a great moat of 
running water round the fortifications. In a comer ou the north- 
west the branches of the river surround an island approached by 
a broad bridge on the south end, and occupied by the church of 
S. Jacques and the cloistral buildings pertaining to it. The 
register of this church contains the following entry : — 

" On the teuth of October, 1684, was baptized Jean-Antoine, 
legitimate aon of Jean Philippe Watteau, and of MicheDe Lar- 
denois bis wife. Jean-Antoine Boucher, parin, Anns Maillar, 
vtareiie. P. R Ptre." 

The city of Valenciennes had, at the above date, been 
French for a few years. Many centuries of flourishing iode- 
pendf^nce and commercial prosperity, due to itfi situation at 
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tile extreme inland point of tlie navigable Scheldt, had accus- 
tomed ita citizens to wealth and the luxuries of life, amon^ 
which last a liberal patronage of the fine arts, especially thoae 
of Antwerp, was traditional. The monasteries and private 
houses about Valenciennes contained important treasures of 
painting, including maaterpiecea by Euhens, Van Dyck, Martin 
de Vos, and other representatives of the Flemish school. The 
principal pictures stUl to he seen in the local museum were 
already there, and, no doubt, a great many which have since 
been destroyed in the revolutionary troubles, or in the English 
bombardment of the city in 1793. The proud and ancient city 
had before "Watteau'a birth endured more than a century of 
fearfully disastrous oppression. The citizens, in daily correspond- 
ence and full sympathy with their neighbours of the Nether- 
lands, had freely adopted the doctrines of the Reformation, 
and, at first, this innovation, peacefully cultivated, produced 
unmitigated benefits. There was a contest of emulation in 
merit. The Koman clergy introduced much-needed reforms in 
the monasteries ; the Keformers distributed their substance in 
abundant benefactions to the poor. But soon the character of 
the contest changed: "the Catholics raised pyres, the Protestants 
broke images." The break-out of iconoclasm at Valenciennes 
happened six days after that of Antwerp, on the 24th of August, 
1566, six years to a day before the massacre of S. Bartholomew. 
The churches were sacked, the images broken, the convents 
plundered. 

This outrage was fearfidly avenged in the siege of the city in 
the following year by Noircarmes, who finaUy entered the gates 
on Palm Sunday, and found the streets lined with despairing 
groups of women and children, " dans tout le ddaordre de la 
douleur," holding out branches of green 'paliiig in their hands. 
Then followed the well-known episode of horror, the " conseil de 
sang;" the demoniac emiasaries of Alba; a period of universal 
terror and confusion, and finally of general flight, by which in 
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less tLan a year, besides tUu ianumerablo deatlis by execution or 
wholesale maasactc, a hundred thousand iiousea were left etaiiJing 
empty, while all the neighbouring states were peopled with the 
fugitive inhabitants. 

Tile next great diaaater of the " munitiesima uibs " was its 
siege bj Loids XIV". in person, in tlie yeac 1677, when it was 
again taken by assault. Tlie city was exempted from pillnge 
tin condition of its furuishiug the fuuds for the construction of 
the citadel, afterwards built by Vaubau. In 1701 it is described 
as " great, beautiful, commercial, rich, and very strong." 

The transfer of this Flemish city to the crown of France did 
not alter the characteristica of the place or its inhabitants. In 
spite of their loss in wealth and independence, the Flemings of 
Valenciennes mjiintained their ancient qualities of thrift and 
industry, courage and pBTseToranco ; their womeu still cherished 
the form of happiness, for which Bernardin de S. Pierre pRiises 
them, of " incessant occupation in their household duties, and 
perpetual harmony with tlieir huabaQda ; " and their puaaiou for 
cleanliness described by Madame de Bocage ; — 

" Places where one wiLlkB are uloaner there tliau our plates and dishes. 

Tha waiuea cany their busMads on their backs that they may not 

hare to tread on tka floors. The rery cows haro their tails tied up 

to keep them clean. The servant girls would dea[iiBe a master who 

should refuse to haro the furniture turned out to the bnm for the 

Saturday's washing, and the wiadowa and all the walls are wnahod 

Bveij day." 

A great body of enthusiastic commentary exists on the beauty 

of the Flemish women, especially of those of Valenciennes. 

Itegnard, the oomio author, who passed through the city in 

1681, says ia his journal," We remarked that all the women in 

tlus country are beautiful." M. Dieudonnd (' Statistique tlu 

KorJ ') says — 

"In general all ancient writers praise the beauty of the people, of both 
aeies, in these parts. It is observed, to this day, and esfiecially in 
the cities, that the men ore Gner in feature than, the women, and that 
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thosa of the latter ponsesa more regularity thnn grace or refincnient. 
Aa we advatics towards the north wa find those large, fijie, strong 
women ivith the Trcsh complexions, with whom Rubens adoma his 
picturea, hy the side of whoin our delicate Parisians look like gliosis. 
Returning southward, at ValencifMnes, for e»omple, or Douai, there 
is more delicacy and softness {mignardise) in the features of the 



If we BOW turn to a portrait of Antoine Watteau, it will not 
be difficult to ro-clothe hia careworn young face with the full 
Flemish regularity of feature, aoftened by the mignard'im 
peculiar to his native city. Several portraits of Watteau, 
painted by himself, exist, and all of them represent a fair, 
delicate face of regitUir features, but giring full expression to - 
that nervous sensibility of temperament which was his prominent 
characteristic. 

Frgm time imraoraotial the Flemings have been remarkable 
for the passion that ia horn in thorn for fttes, faira, and gala 
days; and what was said of them in the seventeenth century by 
Guicciardini {'Deacrittionedi tuttipaeBibas3i')is true to this day: 
"They have such a love of joy and amusement that a journey of 
twenty-fi™, thirty, or forty leagues is not an obstacle to them wlien 
there ia an opportunity of going to a feajt, especiailj to one of those 
annual feasts called ' kerniesses, ' " 
Any modem traveller who has passed by way of Li^e and 
Cologne at carnival time, or has spent a kermesa in Rotterdam, 
can confirm the old traveller's report. None of the abundant 
illustrations of these peasant gatheriugs which the Dutch 
masters have bequeathed to ua have an inkling of the refine- 
ment with which Watteau haa idealized the subject; but the 
fttea themselves appear to have been identical throughout the 
Netherlands, and there is no reason to believe that those of 
Valenciennea differed from others in kind. The gross revels 
painted by Teniera and Van Ostade existed in Valeucieiines, and 
the elegant harlequiiia of Watteau carried the same apanglea 
into Holland, Watteau's aubjecta of this class are not French, 
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liTit Flemish J recollections of his home, not of the opera at 
Paris. 

A peculiarly Flemish creation was Saint Pansard, personified 
Shrove Tuesday, the Carnival in person. He is of remote 
antiquity, and mentioned by Kabelaia. On Ash WednesiJay he 
was marched through the streets of Lille, in the likeness of a 
well-clothed person, fat and hearty, followed by a train of shop- 
keepers and fish-women. His procession was renewed every 
Sunday, but at each appearance hia corpulence diminished and 
his train of attendants dwindled. On Palm Sunday he appeared 
pale, exhausted, and with no attendants but a sm'geon and 
apothecary. Finally on Easter Eve he died in the streets at 
noonday in the arms of a hospital nurse. 

Among the Flemish festivals, M. Dinaux mentions those 
specially appointed for the uhildren: S. Gregory for the smaller 
school-children, S. Catherine for the girls, S. Nicolas for the 
boys, Christmas of course for all, and finally Innocents Day, which 
used to he observed in the following singidar manner. The 
youngest child in the household was on that day its master, and, 
dressed in the clothes and wearing the jewellery and laces of 
the head of the house, gave his orders to the servants who 
attended his levee and received their instriictions for the 
arcangements of the day, which were faithfully carried out 
(subject, it is to be presumed, to the restrictions of prudence and 
possibility). 

Watteau has shown in his works that in respect to the 
appreciation of festivals he was a true son of his country, and 
the earliest authentic record that we have of his childish days 
is connected with his love for the histrionics of the market- 
place. 

The Watteau,' or, as it would be written in the Eouchi dialect, 

1 In the old Walloon language the W ia substituted for G, and tha very 
name ' Wallon ' ia derived from ' Gailus.' ' Watt«au ' slanda Cnr ' Gatem,' 
Bit ' WOliam ' doca for ' GuUlaume,' &a. (A. Dinaux). 
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Wattiau, family was very raapectably represented at Valenci- 
etuiea, at the time of tha painter's biitli, by a uumber of 
proaperous' cilizeaa, who were in all probability the commoii 
deseendants of one Denis "VYaateau, a mercer (" merchier "), who 
was made a citizen of Valenciennes in 1586. Jean Pliilippe 
Watteau himself, the father of the artist, was a slater and tiler, 
whose contracts with the municipality are oa record in the 
quaint dialect of the period. In 1683 M. Watteau " couTro de 
thuiles ung lien situe tout proche das escuriea des paviUons et 
proohe dea archera " (i. e. tiled over a place near the stables, 
&c.). In 16S4 he has another contract for the manufacture and 
delivery of tUea for the "little slaughter-houae." This contract 
is labelled " sur recours," Six years later ha undertakes a much 
more important piece of work, apparently of a permaneut nature, 
which proves him beyond a doubt to have been at this time 
(Antoine being six years of age) in enjoyment of capital and 
credit. The contract waa for the " maintenance of tha tiled 
loofa of the old and new buildings ' de ceste ville,' of the 
Dominical school and its dependencies, and also of the roofs of 
the bai'racks, of the citadel, of the ' [javillons ' and ramparts of 
the city." Cellier mentions other contracts in which Jean 
Philippe is interested, includin;^ one by which he sella a house 
of his own, situated in the Eue des Cardinaux. It does not 
appear that be waa either a poor or an uneducated man for his 
period and position, and he signs his own name on the registers 
of the church of S. Jacquea in a clear bold bandwiiting. 

It Ja probable that Antoine WaHeau waa born in a Btroet 
called the Ene basse du Bempart, but conclusive evidence on 
which this would rest is lost with the census of 168i. The 
next existing cans lis is that of 1697, or Antoine's thirteenth year. 
Jean Philippe had left the parish of S. James at that time, and 
lived with bis family in a bouse of the Kue des Churtreux, at 
the corner of the street called " Under the Vine " (No. 20 of Rue 
de Wons), In 1099 the master tiler bad returned to his old 
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]i;irisli, to a new house built near the gateway of the Abbey of 
8. Jean. In a view by Simon Leboucq, dated 1650, we have a 
view of this abbey standing alone in open ground. The monks, 
however, subsequently built themselves in by a screen of housesj 
which thay found very profitable, and it was in one of these 
houses, " the seventh from, the entrance," that the young Antoine 
"Watteau was living and working at that critical time of his life 
when he made his first studies in the art of painting. He was 
already nearly sixteen years old. 

The broad often space in front of Wattipau's homo was the 
scene, on market-days, of the performances of the quack doctors 
and mountebanks of the period, who erected their booths under 
his father's windows, Tiiese performances Antoine was never 
tired of watching, as he sat on the window-sill in a trance of 
admiration, unconscious of the sordid reality of the life that 
Harlequin sad Columbine covered with silks and spangles, 

"Was not this glamour, " saya M. Houasaye, "lypioal of Wattean'a 
whole career ) His eye stopped at the superficial heauties of form 
and colour, but never penetmteil to the soul. It n-ua the fnnlt of his 
time and of his school. The comedy queens iind opera nymphs of 
the Regency had nothing to do with tie affections. The theatre is a 
place where the heart ie kept concealed," 

Antoine, we are told, when hia gay friends were gone, 
affectionately perpetuated their fig^ires by sketches of them, 
which he made upon the broad white margins of the pages of a 
' Vie des Saints' lieloDging to his father. 

His unsuspecting parent was struck with the dreamy melan- 
choly of the boy, and especially by Ida evident attachment to 
religious literature, and thought Antoine was directing hia mind 
to a monastic life. When, however, he discovered the illustra- 
tions that Antoine had made in his book, ho took them at once 
to a local painter, who found in them so much merit that he 
immediately asked to be allowed to instruct the boy in the 
principles of Lis art. 



Either in the aboYs way, or probably by some other and more 
proaaid, the father of Antoine discovered his eon's bent for art, 
and, although a favourite legend exists to the contrary, sent 
him to be instructed accordingly. Antoine was at this age no 
ordinary boy. "We have contemporary evidence of this from 
Gersaint, who was bia friend, and M. de Caylus, who adds that 
" Watteau had a delicate taste for music and all other works of 
genius ; that he was continually reading, and profited by what he 
read." Many of hia letters are preserved, and are elegantly 
written. Moreover, he had been brought up among artista, his 
family being intimate with that of the engraver Pater, and one 
of his cousins, Julien Watteau, who was a few years oHer than 
himself, was a historical painter,^ 

The straggles of Watteau's later life were real and severe, but 
there is no foundation for the romance that would have them bef^in 
in hia infancy. His first master in painting was Jaques Albert 
Gdrin, upon whom all the romantic biographers heap contumely, 
and exalt the genius of Antoine, which could take root and 
flourish under the teaching of a master " qui no peignit qu'k la 
toiae " {saya Goncourt). " On du moins il a'en fallait si peu 
que cela ne vaut paa la peine d'etre djaeute." H4oart, on the 
contrary, speaks highly of the talent of Gerin, praising his 
accuracy of drawing, his clever composition, portraiture, and his- 
torical paintings. He says that Gerin would have rivalled the 
greatest masters if to his other gifts he had added that of 
colour. Nearly all the works of this aitiat have been destroyed 
in the revolutionary wars of 1793. There survive an Adoration 
of the Magi at Donai, in the church of Hotre Dame, and 
another in the church of S. Catherine at Lille, At Valeneiennos 
also there remain three respectable, not excellent, pictures.^ 

■' Julien waa admitted " master paiutar " in 1G93, when. Watteau was 
nine years of age {Cellier). 

' TliE finest of the pictures of G^rin was at tlie Carmelites. TLe laiiiiw 
of lieuuuioat, tlie Sepiueriumiea, the Urbanistes possessed surenil; tliat 
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The mim waa probably no genius, but had sufficient technical 
esperience and knowledge of first principles in his art for the in- 
struction of a boy of Antoine's age. G^rin, moreover, was officially 
the painter laureate of the muaicipahty of the city ; president 
also of tiie local guild of the painters and engravers. In the 
year 1685 the reeorda show that he waa paid twenty-five lire for 
painting the Royal Anns " misca dans ung ouve en dessus de la 
grande saUe d'entt^e de Monseigneur le Gouvemeur" ( Magalotti). 
In 1681 he had received the commission to design a series of 
Bulijects from the life of S. Giles, the patron saint of Valenciennes, 
which were Bubsequently worked out in tapestry for the chapel 
of S. Peter, Designs, tapestry, and chapel have all vanished 
now ; the record of the i)aymeuts on account of G6rin'a work has, 
however, been preserved by accident, and is interesting enough 
in its quaint antiquity. 

The romantic biographers, in their contempt for pt>or Gerin, 
affect to doubt whether Watteau really studied under him at all, 
but H&;art brings forward the testimony of contemporaries to 
establish the fact. Some pieces, in the style of Tenien, painted 
nbicb was at the Chapelle de 1' In tendance, called Vieoigiitlle, was tlie 
admiration □[ connoiaaeurs. The Hguies were so perfectly draped that 
there waa no monotony that would be espeoted in a picture where almost 
all the Sgnrea were Carmelites. This jiictui'e of his waa also that in which 
the Ilesh tinla were the truest to nature. In all his worke the drapflries 

a perfect ; he painted as if he had studied from the antii^ue, whereas 
only nature and taste had been his masters. {S&art, 1825.) 
Exiating pictures hj Gerin : — 

1. In the Maseum(No. 91 of the catalogue), a Bmall picture repreaenting 
a child resting on. a skull, and blowing aoap-bubbles. The work is not 
" transeendant," but shows skill and boldnesa. 

2. In the chapel of the Hospital, an important canvas, S. Giles healing 
the gidc in one of the clmrchei of Orleans, Tbia ia a good picture, juatifying 
all H^cart'a praises. The drawing is correct, the composition well arranged, 
but the colouring is defective. It is signed "J. A. G^riu ISQl." It is s 
work of his old age. 

3. Ill the church at Freanes, a picture of a monk adoring the Holy 
Child. Thia was formerly in the C'bapelle do riutendauco. 
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ill the house nf Gdrin by Wattean, are extant; amoni;! them ono 
bearing the title of La emie Gmeti, which was afterwards etched 
by its posaeeaor, M. Lehardy de Faniara, It is a small picture 
of a dance of Flemish peasants, showing, saya M. de Goncourt, 
" this future ' peintre galant ' in full, servile imitation of 
Teniers, and plagiarizing hia scenes of drinkers at the door 
of an inn." The picture was dedicated to the daughter of the 
engraver of it, a Valenciennes amateur, whom De Goncourt 
calls a patron of Wattean " after the manner of the Baron de 
JouTsanvanlt for the debuts of Prudhon." 

G^rin died in 1702, and in the same year Wattean, then 
eighteen years of age, quitted his native town for Paris. The 
circumstances under which Antoine aet out for Paris are not 
provable. The legend (told by M. Dinaiix) that he was brought 
to Paris by ascenepainter is not based on any good evidence, and, 
as GelHer says, " Nobody has ever given a name to this scene 
painter, and the whole story is apocryphal," The narrative of 
Gorsaint, professing as it does to be based on Watteau's own con- 
fessions in conversation, bears internal evidence of at least care- 
less inattention, and this might be expected from the momentary 
character of the purpose that it was intended to serve, foe 
insertion in an auction catalogue of objects of art. Watteau i^re, 
he says, was a naturally stem man, and embarrassed for money, 
so that the expense of Antoine's education became troublesome 
to him, and on the death of Gurin he refused to make any 
further provision for it. Wliereupon Antoine, who was alrea<ly 
chafing at the restraints of his home life, and full of ambition in 
his art, left homo without money or luggage, and took refuge in 
Paris, in search of a painter wlio would teach him his art. 
Here ho fell in by chance with M6tayer, " peintre mediocre," 
whom he very soon left for want of work ; he then entered the 
service of a still humbler genius, who carried on a wholesale 
business in cheap pictures for provincial hawkers. In all this 
there is no confirmation of the story of the scene painter. 
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D'ATgenviIle,however,iii 'L'ftbr^ge (le la vie des plus fameux 
peintres,' tells the story differently and says that Wattcau, 
sensible of his roaster's wa t fg /// fei'ni to follow another 

who had a talent for theat oil d t na ; came with this 
other to Paris in 1 702, and w k d th htm npon a commission 
that he had at the Opera H n h h he was afterwards 

supplanted by Gillot, when th m t turned to Valenciennes 
and Watteau remained in Pans. This story is confirmed to 
some extent by M. de Julienne, the great friend of Watteau, 
who says that Watteau worked at theatrical decoration under 
this scene painter. It is probably true that he did so, and 
that this was the origin of his acquaintance with Gillot, but 
it cannot be true that he left Gerin for the reason stated, 
because we know that it was upon Genu's death that he 
left Valenciennes. M. Arsene Honssaye, in pnrsuit as uaniil 
of romance, represents the boy plunging at his first d^bdt 
into all the vm galaiiie of the Opera, painting portraits of 
Mademoiselle La Montague and her frail sisters of the ballet, 
and disputing their favours with the roues of the court with all 
the gay ineoiteimtee of an experienced old libertine of the 
period. 

" Une danseiiBe qni n'avsit jiaa grHnd' chose i, faire Be laissa petndre 
par lui. Watteau fit dnrer le portrait plus long temps que lea 
d^dains de Msdemoiselle La Montague. Ce ne fut pas toot. On 
trouva k portrait si gracjcux dana le monde dea dioflellBeB qu'il lai ' 
vint tous lea joura dea portraits h, Faire su m§me prix." 

If he could paint portraits and achieve conquests like this at the 
age of eighteen, his time at Valenciennes must have been more 
profitably employed than G^rin's detractors admit. 

It is not difficult to judge from the pictures in the Lacaze 
collection, of Watteau's style of painting in his eai'ly days. M. 
L^on Uumont, in his monograph for the public conference at 
Valenciennes, says of the gradual development of Watteau's 
talent that — 
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"There is such adiffflrence between hisoarly end. hia later style thai he 
seematohuve passed all in temisdiatB stages between the most opposed 
qualities. In liia first attempts hia toadi ia^ 'dry' as it will hereafter 
be soft and ImnuonioDS. His handling is already remarkably light, 
but the ontlines ore sharp and too abrupt, the drawing is moderately 
correct, the draperias aro stiff. The coloaring ie no less different 
from what it trill be in the end ; it is dazzlingly clear, but tranapireDt, 
moaotonous, without power, and like enamel painting. Watt«[in is 
not fet initiated in the secrets of tlie chiaroscuro, and it is remark- 
able that thess are precisely the fculta of Gfirin, his Valenciennes 
master. There are the same feeble colouring and the same dry treat- 
ment in a canvas of this painter, now hung in the General Hospital 
of that city — 8. Qilea healing the Sick. The same Eaults are to ba 
«een in the landscape painter Dubois, another pupil of G^rin. (M. 
Albert Contin, the keeper of the Museum at Valenciennes, has two of 
his pictures.) The character of the first manner of Wat teaa is almost 
that of the little school of painting of which the capital of French 
Hainanlt was the centre at the end of the serenteenth century." 
Among the pictures attributable to the period of Watteau'a 
eariy struggles is, according to Thorf , that called the Signature 
of the Contract of the Village Wedding, engraved by Cardoii, 
The enRniTiiig of it ia dedicated to the Duke of Areaberg, whose 
family still have the signature of Watteau to the receipt. A 
sketch for this picture ia mentioned ia Goncoiirt'a ' CEuvre,' of 
the notary of the Italian comedy presenting a pen. M. Leon 
Dumont brings forward this picture, in eompariaon with later 
works, as an example of hia style before he had acquired that 
admirable knowledge of the effects of light by which his greatest 
productions are distinguished. 

The figures in this picture may be counted by the hundred. The 
artist has got good effects of light and shade ; he has manafjed hia 
" points de rappels " skilfully ; hia aerial perspective is admirable ; 
but the tones bio deficient in warmth, and the study of the half-tinta 
defective. In his period of maturity, oq the contrary, he Attains per- 
fection ; Ihen this disciple of Rubens haa learned to place for a charm- 
ing contrast in the midst of his foliage a white statue of Venus or 
Fan, a garland of flowers, or an intruding head among the branches ; 
then he throws the warm, red glare of a torch across the midnight 
darkneu, upon hia Aeton of (A< IVxiinn Comtdy, or Ms ilasqueraders 
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tn a Veiidtaa Street; or the pale blue rays of the moon on an 
amorona couple; then all bia colours are clittrged nith. life, the buu 
joyfully carassoa the ro»y chcekB, the sparkling eyes, the ribands and 
Tobeaof silk of Ma fresh little beanties. 
The maflterpieoee of Watteau are not only festivals of gallantry, 
they are also festivala of light. 

"With the return of Gillot to the Opera, and of his patron 
scene painter to Valenciennes, Antoine, supposing M. Honssaye'a 
romantic uarrative to be accurate, Lad the great good fortune of 
lacing thrust out of his Capua into the hard reahties of a struggle 
for existence. We next find him in the workshop of a real slave- 
driver, doing ponanee for the past, whatever it was. His new 
employer ia a mercbant of tlie Pont Notre Dame, whose buBineHs 
consisted in the production of small portraits and devotional 
subjects, which provincial dealers bought from him wholesale, by 
the gross. He had in bis employment a dozen or bo of miser- 
able pnpila who were trained to work mechanically, and were 
valued according to their rapidity of execution. The labour was 
ajstematically divided among them — each had hia allotted part 
of it. Some washed in the skies, otliers did the beads, others the 
draperies, others put in lights and shadows ; a last batch gave 
a finishing touch. Watteau was an " all-round " genius at this 
work, and remarkably rapid. His particidar branch of the busi- 
ness was the portrait of S. Nicholas, which, like an li^ptian 
sculpture, he turned out by the score, all after one modeL " I 
knew my S. Nicholas by heart," he said to Getaaint, " and used 
to do him without the copy." His wages for the tiresome and 
unprofitable work were three lire a week, which would be 
equivalent to twelve shillings of our money. 

From this slavery he was delivered by the intervention of 
Gillot, who (says M. de Julienne), having seen some drawings 
and pictures by Watteau, invited him to come and live with 
him.^ Watteau had had up to this time but little instruction 
' ' AbregS de la Vie d' A. W.' preface to t)lc volume of etthinga from 
deaiguB by Watteau. 



from hia faskiu asters. He linii, however, acquired experience 

and facility, " and," says M, Lion Dumont, 

"Wlmt lie had not learned at Valenciennes ha iBamad alone, and 
nithout guidance. None of the painters whom he had M work for 
when he went in search of fortune to PariB could hsTe Berionsly 
influHQCEd him. The secrete of his admirable colouring were not 
derived from the dealer who set him to paint S. Kicholesby the dozen; 
nor from Metayer, a simple opera decorator ; nor from Audran, who 
made nothing but cameos ; nor Gillot, who waa a mere designer and 

But from Gillot he learned sometliing else. M. de Caylas says 
that "Watteau in after life praised Gillot'e works, and acknow- 
ledged that he was much indebted to him. It was not, aa some 
tiographera say, entirely by chance that the two artists met, 
M. de Jnlienne says that Gillot, having seen some of Watteau'a 
drawings, invited him to come and live with him. Gillot was 
at that time confining hia work to euhjecta of Italian comedy, 
and "this kind of composition," says M. de Caylua, " gave the 
hent to Watteau's taste." ^ 

Of Watteau'a connection with Gillot, we read that in a short 
time the pupil surpassed his master, and, leaving him behind, 
became distinguished for that closer study of nature that he 
never afterwards abandoned, and that when Gillot saw himself 
beaten by "Watteau'a ff-tea champStres, he put him with Claude 
Audran. 

' Gillot, bom at Langris in 1673, was a pupil of Jean Baptiste Comeille, 
and had a genius for grotesque fifcures, for fauns and Batyrs, and opera 
scenes. He n-na ndmittod to the Academy in 1716, and died at Paris in 
I7S2. M. de Julienne Biiys : " He designed with spirit and taste, he enRraved 
with the sameqnalities, but he was inaccurate, and so bad a painter that his 
works were buried with him." In Gersoiut's catalogue we find mention 
of " The trmmph ef Harlfipiin Ood Pan, comic subject, engraved in black 
and white by Jidines Sarabat, after the painting by Claude Gillot. This, 
he says, is one of the first pictures done in this style, and, having niet 
with general approval, it has given origin to many others which have heen 
since produced by Valtaii," etc. {Cataiogiu dt Lorangirt), 
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M, de Caylua says that Watteau broke with Gillot, and woulil 
never in after life explain the reasons of the rupture. He praised 
his workj aud acknowledged how much he owed him. On the 
other hand ; whether Gillot acted Irom jealousy, and perceived 
that his pupil had surpassed him, or not, he abandoned painting, 
and devoted all his attention to etching, for which be is cele- 
brated in respect of the intelligence and harmony of hie compoei- 
tiouB. He illustrated in this manner most of the fahles of La 
Fontaine, 

Geraaiut says — 

"Never were two cliitracterB or dispositions more ulike, liut, sa tlie7 
had the same faults, ueTer Were there two more incompatible. They 
could not have lived, together long an a good understiinding. Never 
a. fault escaped notice on either side, and they were at last ohliged to 
separata in a mauuer disagreeable to tliem both. Some say that 
Gillot's jealousy was the cailiiB, but, however that lie, it is esrtaio 
that they separated with at least as much satisfaction aiS they had 
provioualy united," 

All this contemporary gossip on the subject throws light on 
the character and position of the two men, and eeems to indicate 
that their connection was of the character of friendship, and 
their separation a matter of regret, at least to Watteau, 

It was in Gillot's studio that Watteau I'ound his pupil Lancret, 
who followed him, and whom he advised, says Gersaint, to 
" form himself from the study of nature." 

Allan Cunningham takes the view that Gillot was a good friend 
to his pupil, and describes in a few words their probable relation, 

"Fortoue at length grew weary of persecuting him. He bceama 

Bceidentally acquainted with Claude Gillot, a master in all things 

grotesque, who took him lo his house, revealed the secrets oE his 

profuBsion, and read him a chapter on Ui^ world and Us ways." 

The young adventurer, hitherto the sport of fortune, certainly 

appears to have added, after his connection with Gillot, a more 

prudent care of his iutereata, and study of expediency, to the 

g industry of his cai'eer. 
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Soon after his parting with Gillot we find Wattean domiciled 
■with Claude Audran, the concierge or guardian of the Lnxcm- 
boui^, working under hia direction upon the decorations of the 
palace, inserting figuree in the arahesques and other designs 
for which he is celebrated ; which, aa M. de Cajlus remarks, 
were of the kind of those introduced into the decoration of 
the Yatican by Baphael, and in the palace of Fontoinebleau 
by Primaticcio.i This Claude Audnin came of a family in 
which the pursuit of art was traditional, and which had pro- 
duced a number of skiLEul engravers from the time of Charles 
AuJtan, who fiouriahed in the commencement of the seventeenth 
century,' Claude was the son and pupil of Germain Audran ; 
be bad two uncles, also artists, Gerard and Claude, and is called, 
in distinction from the latter, Claude le jeune. He died in the 
Luxemboui^ in 1734. In the latest edition of Erioe'a ' Descrip- 
tion de Paris,' edited by Mariette in 17S3, there is the follow- 
ing note under the article ' Luxembourg' : — 



' Franceaoo Priraaticcio, Abbfe do S. Martin, a, native of Bologna, 1190 — 
1670, contiuned nnder Francis I. tha ornamentation of the palaoe st 
Fontaiaebleaa, comiDEnced by Rcniso de' KosaL Hia priocijial icork there, 
the gallaiy of Ulysses, is now known to as only by Van Tbuldtn's etcMag^ 

' In trnth tbe roll of these Andraos as a family of engravers is long and 
distinguished, viz, : Oharles (159*— 167*) and his brother Claude I. 
(1597—1677) ; a^rard (16*0—1703), the third, son of CUnde I., and the 
moat celebrated of the family, eminent as the aathor of a irork on " (he 
proportions of the human flgura " (published at Paris 1680). Benait I. 
(son of Germain, eldest son of Claude I.), his nephew -and pupil (1661 — 
1721), and Jean (1667—1758), brother of tbe last, also the pupil of G6rard. 
Then CUade II. (1636—1831), the second son of tha above-mentioned 
Claude, and pupi! of his uncle Charles, a painter who executed works for 
the Gobelins under the tyranny of Le Bmn, whom he imitated. Claude 
III., eldest son of Oermain, and friend of Wattean, painted grotesques and 
fbliage with spirit. He died in the palace of the Luxembourg, 1731, at the 
age of seventy-six. Germain, painter and engraver, of Lyons (1631—171(1], 
pnpil of hia father Clsnde and his nnclo Carle. Jean (1667 — 1766), and 
Loiiii (1670—1712), fourth and yoaagast son of Germain. 
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" Clande Amlnin, conciarga of the Jin]ac9, is JQstlj considered one of the 
Srat designers who has ever appeared for arabenquea and jrofwyuo. 
Hb has left a number of hia works; especially in the ChSteau at 
Mendon, iti that of Anat, iu the Menagerie at Vetsaillas (orahesques 
on a gold ground with illostrations of the fubles of La Fontaine), 
where he has done admirable work, nmrB beautiful and ingenious 
than anything ever yet seen of its kind in France. The celebrated 
animal painter Desgiortea worked with Audran at the Luxembourg. 
Watteau was eniployud to insert small figures in his designs on the 
ceiling. " 
It woa in the Luiiembonrg that Watteau'a taste for decorative 
designs was perfected, ami that he acquired that peculiar light- 
ness and delicacy of mnnipulalion which the white or gilded 
RTounds of Audcan, upon which he had to work, required. A 
representative collection of Watteau'a ornamental designs ia 
contained in a work puhlished in Edinburgh in 1841. ^ In 
these the poetic fancy and the delicacy of the dreamlike 
fairy-iand of Wattaau's genius are already developed. Audran 
himself is eminent for his introduction of grace and lightness 
into hia ornamentation, advancing the reaction that ivaa in pro- 
gress from the ponderous conventionalities of Lebmn, under 
whose direction his uncle, Claude II., designed for the GobeHna. 
A more important source of instruction than the decorative 
studies that he had to work upon for Audran existed iu the 
Eubons gallery, where, we are told, he spent a great part of his 
hours of leisure, and soon " lost all traces of the manner of 
Gillot, and acquired a better tone of colour, a finer, more accurate, 
and more skilful style of design." The beautiful gardens of the 
palace, " wilder," aaya M, de Caylas, " and moina peigiies " than 
those o£ the other royal residences, were open to him, and here 
he incessantly studied — probably for the first time in his life — 
the beauties of nature in landscape. It is here in the Luxem- 
bourg, and in the gardens of M. Crozat at Montmorency, that we 



ntiil designs of Wattesn collected from hia works, litho- 
graphed by W. Niehol.' 



are to look for tlie earliost inspiration of "Watteau'a iiloalized 

knUscnpe : 

"With its trees, of foliage IHcMing anJ eascnding to the ground; 
and boskats of witoh-alm spreading a ftn-sUaped aereen beliind the 
siesta of lovers ; and arches of verdure opening lilce the side aoenes of 
a theatre ; and pathways thronged with ' a minuet in a Bunlieam ; ' 
Bad great forests rolling up their abaide over groups of bathing girls, 
like the partial letting dawn of a curtain ; and all that avaueacBnt 
foliage touched with his ' fluid ' colour, and decorated with balus- 
trades, terms, statnes, and woman of marble and children of stone, 
and fouutains enveloped in rain, of which Wattoau has created a 
Hature 'plus belle que la Nature ' "' (Gonconrt). 
The critic points out how all the forest shadows and leafy 

screens of Watteau'a landscape are broken with gUmpaea of light, 
"Which carry the eye to the sky, to porspeotivea, to horizons, to 
distance, to the infinite, to luminons and empty sp3<x— provoking 
drtains. . . The nobility with which Watteau clothes his academic 
landscape is the poetry of the painter-poet ; and with this poetry ha 
' sitper-jialuTalix^,' so to apcalc, the comer of the earth that hia 
pencil paints. Idealised landscapes ; laodaeapes attaining in the 
poetry of their composition something of the supernatural to which 
the material art of the painter cannot attain alone, — thia is the 
oharacteriatic of the landscape of Watteau. Thia is the characteristic 
of tliat Eachanled Isle, where, on the banks of a lake of water 
stagnant, glittering, and losing itself in the distance among the 
■badows of trees penetrated by the rays of the setting sun, we see a 
group of men and women aeated on the grass, their eyes turned 
towards the snowy monntains of the other shore, beyond an immense 
level plain that has no boundaries nor eud. and is marked out in 
mirage by the horizontal light of the evening."' 

' "Paree h, la Fran^oise, un jonr dame Nature 
Eut le desir coquet de voir sa porCrailure. 
Qua fit la bonne m6re !— EUe enfant* Wattean, 
Pour elle co cher fila, ploiu de rccotinoisGncce, 
Non content de tracer partout ea resemblance. 
Fit taut et fit si bien, qu'il \&peignU en beav." 

(LamoUit'Simdfir,) 
* The pictnre was ofTeied for Bale firom the coUectioD of the kte M. A. 
Fehvrc [April, 18B2). 
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I cannot discover in any of the authoritiea that I have heen 
ahle to consult an; reliable dates to serve as landmarks in the 
history of this part of the niaster'a life. About seven years 
have to be accoimted for between his arrival at Paris in 1702, 
and Ilia gaining of the prize at the Academy in 1709 ; but 
what portions of this period of apprenticeship he spent at the 
Opera, at the Pont Notre Dame, with Gillot and with Audran 
respectively, I have not been able to ascertain. 

One author states that it was during his residence at tho 
Luxembourg that Watteau worked for the Academy prize ; but 
M. de Caylus arranges it otherwise, although it appears probahle 
that the desire to revisit his native city ripened with Iria first 
substantial success. 

However this may be, it is obvious from the following part of 
the narrative of M, Geraaint, that although Watteau may have 
protited by the opportunities of study afforded him during hia 
eraploymeut under Audran, his remuneration for his work was 
not such aa to enrich him : and his master, however talented, 

9 not more disinterested or generous in his treatment of 
Watteau than Gillot or the wholesale dealer. The same sua- 
picion attaches to Gersaint himself, friendly and intimate as his 
relations with the painter became, and still more strongly to the 
father-in-law of Gersaint, who, as we shall see, subsequently hid 

a away in a comer out of sight of the world, while he bought 
his pictures of him. 

The following is the description in Gersaint's narrative of the 
manner of Watteau'e seiiaration from Claude Audran, which 

ms to exemplify still more the careless contempt of money 

,h which Watteau manned his affairs, selling his pictures at 
prices regulated rather by his own immediate need than by their 

" Not wishing to reinatn with Audntn, nor to poai hit life in working 
for another ihbq, and conscious of the power of his imsKinatinn, 
lia ventured upon a painting of gatiius which be produced in 
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the iotervalB of his labours, reprcBenting a Departure of Troops.' 
{This is one of the two pictures wliicli were engraved by M. Cochin 
pJre.) Wattean ahowed it to M. Audian, and asked his advice upon 
it. Audran, a, clevGr man, and able to recognize k One work, wag 
startled by the merit that he pereeived in this pictnre, hut for fear of 
losing an assistant who was useful to him, and on whom he bad bej^n 
to rely Tery often for the arrangement and even for the composition 
of his work, he advised Watteau not to waste his attention upon 
follies of that kind, but to devote it to his regular work. Watteau, 
however, was not deceived. He had decided upon leaving, and the 
wish to see Valenciennes again conGnued hin resolution. The plea 
that he wanted to visit his parents was a suMcient one, but he bad 
no money. He consulted in this difficulty « M. Spoude, who is still 
alive, a painter from his own neighbourhood, and a private friend. 
Cbancfl guided M, Sponde to my father-in-law, M. Sirois, and ho 
showed him the picture. The price was JLeed rU sixly livres (t), and 
the bargain concluded on the apot. Watteau fetched his money and 
Bet out gaily for Valenciennes. It was all his fortune, and he had 
never been ao rich before." 
Tliere do not appear in any of the authorities at hand any 
details of the visit that Watteau now paid to his tiative city. 
D'Argenville einiply tells us that " he left Paris to study in his 
own country, and returned a ehort time afterwards." 

There exists, in effect, Ho such work as a systematic biography 
of Watteau, referring the incidents of his life to their dates, or 
even narrating them with any approach to accuracy in the order 
in which they occurred. As M. Cellier remarks of the innumer- 
able short treatises that have appeared on this subject — 

"All these clover virtnosi have done, has been to labour to enrich with 
the products of tbeir own brilliant imaginations a woru-ont melody, 
but they cannot hide its insignlGcanc^ It is easy to see that the 
commoD origin of all thesB ingenious works has been the dry state- 
ment given by Gersaint in the catalogue of the Quentin collection of 
the Orangire." 

' Depart de Oamiaon, No. 68 of the ' CEuvie ' of Goticourt, (Sea p. 62.) 




THE date of Watteau'a return to Valenciennea being deter- 
mined by tliat, upoE record, of the success of his compe- 
tition for the Academy prize, brings our narrative to the year 
1709, the twenty-liftli of hia life, and the aoTenth of hia 
apprenticeship at Paris. 

In 1702 he had entered the great arena, armed only with hia 
jouthful enthuaiasni, and Buflieient knowledge of the principles 
of hia art, acquired from Gerin or otherwise, to enable him to be 
useful to the scene painter at the Opera House ; if not, according 
to the romantic legend of Arsfene Houssaye, to win the hearts of 
the danseusos by painting their portraits. The theatrical life 
must have touched hia hereditary Flemish love of pageants, and 
the same chords as the Harlequins and Columbines that he 
eketched in bis infancy from the windows of his father's house in 
the market-place ; and the glamour of the mimic paradise of the 
Opera must have fallen upon him, at his impressionable age, with 
the force of an enchantment never, in the short dream of hia 
after life, to be dissolved. The memory of it must have been 
brooding in him during liia mechanical drudgery in the workshop 
of the Pont Notre Dame. One wonders where all the heads of 



S. Nicholas are gone to that he produced at this period ; and if 
auy were found, would there not be about them some touch of a 
higher aim, some indication of the genius that was wasted upon 
their production I How the smouldering Are muat have flashed 
oat its hoarded energies with the first glimpse of freedom and con- 
genial air under Gillot I — on opera subjects again ; and where are 
the records of this pathetic drama hidden 1 Even the dates of his 
servitude and liberation are lost. What a pitiful story it is — of 
a chained genius, whose only knowledge of the realities of life 
and of nature was drawn through the mimicry of the stage ; 
whose school of art was an upholsterer's studio, and his models 
the inventions of I^ebrun ! Unlike otlier happier students of 
art, he had to create his nature from a study of its caricature ; 
until in a fortunate hour the gallery of Rubens and the Luxem- 
bourg gardens l;moins prngnen) lay before him, and he was able 
to spring into sympathy at once with the tendencies of his own 
Flemish school of art in Kuhens, and the perfection of nature in 
the " moderately cultivated " gardens of the palace. 

What part of the seven years, 1702 — 1709, waa spent with 
Gillot, and what part with Audran, or how soon before or after 
his success at the Academy he took his trip to Valenciennes, is 
not knowTi ; anymore than the length of hia residence at his native 
city, or what he did there, or when he returned to Paris, All that 
M. Gersaint tells us of the visit to Valenciennes, and therefore 
all that the later compilers from his short treatise are able to 
tell,ia told in the following sentence; " The fickleness of Watteau's 
character, and the little that he found worthy of his emulation 
at Valenciennes, where he had nothing under his eyes that could 
animate and instruct him, decided him to return to Paris." 

M. Cellier, a native of Valenciennes, is jealous for the honour 
of the city, and denies that it could have wanted attractions for 
the painter's genius, 

" Too little respect," ho says, " hos been piiid to ths artistic anrroiind- 
iuga of Watteau's youth, wliicll was tlie very cradle of the art of the 
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eighteenth lentnry. This Flemish city, made French against ita will 
by tho force of evanfa, and partly ruined by the conqUEst, takes 
rosenge in endowing France mitli an incomparable school of act ; 
prodnoing Watlean and Pater in painting, D'Eisen for design, and De 
Saly the engraver ; i, e, four of the most distinguished artista of the 
century." 

M, Cellier clsiniB that the school of French art par ercp-Uenee 
came forth fully established from Valenciennus, as the origin of 
nil Flemish painting was the same in the time of Harlinda and 
Eelicde.^ 

Tliat art was not neglected at Valenciennes at the date of 
Watteau's return is proved by the then flourishing condition of 
the corporation or guild of artists and engravers, formed on the 
model of that of Holland, under the patronage of S. Luke, of 
which Jacques Albert Gerin had been the president. The 
artists had before this incident been confounded with the " gor- 
liers,* esperonniera, sceUieta, armoyeuis et autres mesthiera," 

' The story of these two sisters, and of thsir connection with the dis- 
ccverios of the Van Eyeks, is given in the ' Kevae des Cours littitaires de 
la France et da Vforanger,' by M. Ch. Polrin :— 

"An ancient legend exists of two sistera, named Harlindeand Relinde, 
children of tbn Seigneur de Denain, who in the year 714 finished 
their education in the convent dea RecoUets of Valeticlennaa (the 
burial-place of Jacques de Guise, the celebrated antbor of the 'Chro- 
aiqUBH du Hainaut,' 1398), and, removing to the place called Maes 
Eyck, in the Liige country, founded there a monastery, and devoted 
tbeir lives to tbe art of illuminating manuscripts, transplanting in 
this manner from the Hninanlt to tbe cradle of the two founders of 
Flemish art the study of colour that culminated in the graat improve- 
ments made by tbs Van Eycta in the art of painting in colours miisd 
with oil. By a similar solidarity of progress later on, iti literature, we 
see Jean le Bel removing from Li fege to Valenciennes, and becoming the 
instructor of tbe historian Frotsaart; and again, in painting, the schools 
of Maeslncbt and of Toumoi preceded and introduced that of Bruges, 
end finally one school of Flemish art had its disciples in all the towns 
of tbe Belgian provinces Dinant, Liege, Brussels, Mechlin, Antwerp, 
Bruges." ' Qy. Joaillitrs. 
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under tliB branch of S. George. It was about fifty years after 
thia that tho two 'Wntteaua of LiDe flourished ; their rektion- 
ahip to Antoine is not recorded. The eider of them, Louia 
Joseph Watteau, in 1755, succeeded M. Dachou at the academy 
of Lille, and it is he who, with his colleague M. TiUier, was 
expelled hy the magistrates for iatroducing the study from the 
nude. Later on he was reappointed, and, in 1795, he made an 
inventory of the works of art deposited in tho municipaHty ; he 
died at Lille tho 27th August, 1798. His son Louia Francois 
Joseph was born at Valenciennes the 19th August, 1758. It is 
he who is most usually described as Watteau of Lille. He 
painted rustic scenes and desigTia for fans, and ceilings, panel- 
lings, &c. He gained the medal of the Lille Academy, and in 
177i went to study at Paris under Duramcau.' It has been 
worth while to mention these incidents, as showing that the 
Hainault was still actively maintaining its position in the domain 
of art ; ^ and because the works of the two Watteoua of Lille, 
especially of the younger, are often confounded with those of 
the great master of the same name. 

It would have been pleasant, had materials existed, to have 
accompanied the wearied and melancholy poet-painter in his 
visit to the scenes of his youth, under tho sound of the Flemish 
oarillons.^ If M. de Caylus is accurate in the order of his 
narrative, he must have painted there ths picture of David 
granting AUgail the pardon of Nadal; and M. de Gersaint 
informs us that it was there that he painted for M. Sirois the 

' Sea tho article in the 'Archivas da Nord' by M. Dinauz, torn. iii. 
p. 447. 

' Among the painters who flonriahfld at Valenciennes at tlie perioil oE 
Wnttean's visit, I may mention Jean BaptiBte Vnn-Moor, a pniutor of 
Orientftl subJEcla, Imm at Valenciennes 16?0, died 22 January, 1737. 

• " Lea horlogea fluraandesifaient toutes orafes de cnrillpna, ot de figures 
qui reprisentaiaut das accnea monvatileB i chaqna sonnerie dliHure on 
demi-heute" ('Deaoription de tons lea Paya Bm,' par Lojs Guicciardin, 
1665). 
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pendant of the first picture he hstd sold to him, and forwarded 
it to PaiTB, receiving in payment this time 200 livres. The 
subject represented was iheffalt of an Ann!/; " the whole of it," 
Bays Gersaint, " was painted from nature, and the pair of pictures 
hare always been regarded as the two flnest things that have 
come out of his hands." ^ But on this subject it must be re- 
membered that M. de Gersaint was a dealer in pictures, and was 
speaking of some that were hia own property. 

I have already quoted Gereaint'a account of Watteau's stay at 
Valenciennes, and the motives of his return to Paris. M. de 
Caylua carries forward the narrative as follows : — 

" He then loft his nati™ p!ace (ha did not make a long stay there) and 
retiuned t« Pafia. His wish to go to Rome and take advantage of 
the fine eBtuhlishmcnt ,tbat' Louis XIY. hna made there for the ad- 
vancement of the arts and of pupils, prompted h[TD aiiiiie Hmt after- 
lonnjj to enter the ranks for the prize of your scbooL H« gained 
the second prize in the year 170B, with thesubjeet o{ David ^nmlittg 
Abigail the pardon of Kadab, but was not admitted for the jouraey, 
the first prize having been awarded to Antoine Grison. He was 
forced, therefore, to content himself with the pursuit of his studies at 
Paris, which he did — without, however, abandoning his project. 
" In 1712 he brought before you, with this intention, some pictures in 
his own style, far superior to that with which he had gained the 
prite. A talent ' forme et tris-distingu^ ' and the nseleasness of the 
journey that he solicited were motives for the Academy to sdmit him 
(d I'agUer)." 
In the short paragraph quoted above we have the only record 
of a period of about three years, from 1709 to 1712, which 
appear {according to the narrative of M. de Csylus) to have been 
passed by Watteau in Paris " in pursuit of his studies," but 
where or under what circumatauces we are not informed. . . 
D'ArgenviUe, in the ' Abr^ge,' gives hia account of tlie matter 
as though the incident of hia admission to the Academy followed 
cloaely upon hia rettirii f lom Valenciennes, It is indeed singular 
{as Gersaint states that the pictures he exblhiteil were the pair he 
' See No. (52) of tho ' Works,' p. 83. 
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painted, one before and one during hia holiday, for M, Siroia) 
that the interval of three years should have produced uo other 
pictures than these for him to hrtng forward for an ohject bo 
important to himaelf. If M. de Caylus ia in error in this 
instance, it ia possible he may be so also in his statement that 
the competition for the Academy foUowed instead of preceded 
the holiday. D'Argenville then flays — 

" He quitted Paris to ratam to his own country to study, and retamod 
quclque Umpi aprh. Two pictures of the same size were exhibited in 
B gallery of the Louvre, through which the paintets of the Acaciemy 
were in the habit of pttaaing. The celehntted La Fosse, seeing these 
two pictures, was SDrprised by thetn, and inquired the name a( tbeit 
author. He was told that they were the works of a young man who 
wished to go to Icam his profts^ion at Rome. IVateaa waited upon 
him. 'My friend,' said La Fosse, 'you are unconscious of your 
talent ; you know more than we do, and you may be an honour 
to our Academy.' He made his visits, and was received as an acade- 
mician onder the title of the ' peintre dee fStcs galautes.' " 

The narrative by Gersaint of this incident is in some details 
more explicit : — 

" The singular manner in which he was admitted into the Academy ia 
terj honourable. He had soma desire of going to Rome, to study 
there from the Great Masters, especially from the Venetian school, 
whose colour and composition he liked. He was not in a position to 
make this journey without assistance, and therefore wished to petition 
for the royal pension. With this object he resolved one day to have 
oarxied to the Royal Academy the two pictures that he had sold to 
my father-in-law, in order to try to get the pension. He seta out, 
with no other friends than hia works, and has these exhibited in the 
room through which the gentlemen of the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture gcneralty pass. They alt turn their eyes on the pictures, 
and admire the workmanship of them, without knowing the pointer. 
M. de la Fosse, a celebrated painter of this date, stopped with the 
rest, and, astonished to see two pieces Bo well painted, he entered 
the Salle de t'Academie, and inquired by whoca they bad heen done. 
These pictures had a vigorous colouring, and a certain harmony, which 
led them to be thought to be by an Old Master. Ha was told that 
they were the work of a youog man, who was come there to pray these 
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gentlemen to inleroeile for him to get liim the king's pension for Italy. 
De la Fosse orders him to be admitteJ, anil Watteau appeara. ' Sa 
figure n'est pniut imposnute ; il explique moduatement.' FiuaUj' 
De la FoBfle disauadea him from' his purpose «f proeeedinR to Itnlj, 
Baying, ' Hoas »ons tronvans napsble d'honorer notro AtaJ^niio ; 
fiiites les demnrohea necessairea noua Toua regardons comme un des 
ndtres. 11 se I'etira, fit ses visitoB et fut agree nussitot.' " 
Tho following proch verbal is extracted in tlie ' Histoire des 
Peintr«a' from the registers of the Academy. 

"The Academy, after taking the votes in the custom 1L17 manner, has 

Teceivud the said Sluur Watteau as academieinn, to enjoy the privileges 

attached to tliis position {qualUi), and he has promised ; tnking ati 

oath at tho haniia of M. Coypel, ^cujer, first paintat of the king, and 

of H. B. H. the Duke of Orleans, presideLit being at the meeting. 

Ah to the ' present pecuniary,' it has heen reduced {mod^T^) to the 

BUmoflOOlivres." 

The above is a verbatim, though obviously tm^^ramtnatical, 

translation from the note in M. de Goncourt'a work. It pretends 

to be a quotation froia Gersaint. The ' Hiatoire dea Peintrea ' 

referred to is not more closely specified, and there is no date 

given to the extract from the archives. 

But if the above be correct, what is the meaning of the 
following from the "Chronological List of Admissions to the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture. 28 August 1717." 
" Wotteau, Antoiue, peiutre des fetes galantes n^ a Valenciennes ; 
t 35 ana ; 18 Joillet 1721."' There is another entry as follows : 
" Wateau (Antoine), Peintre de genre, 28 Aollt 1717 : sur un 
tableau intitule I'embarquement pour Vile de Cyth'ere, Musee 
du Louvre." M. de Caylus furnishes tho explanatioiL Watteaii, 
Le says, was five years in finishing the picture required for his 
admission. M. de Caylus mentions this as an example of the 
indolence and instability of his disposition. 

The sketch for this picture, UErnhnrquemeni pmir Ot/i!i&re, 
engraved by Tardieu, is now in the Louvre, of which M. de 
Goncourt says — 



' See ' Archives de I'Art Frinfaii 



i. 15 January, ISril. 
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" The sketch figures in tlie Louvre, uwier the number 469. I say the 
^dch, for the Ijnnvre does not possess M. de JuliiMine's picture, 
engraved by Tardien. In the engraving the composition is much 
more rich, more crowded with Sgures, ncccssoriea and details which 
grar tinder Wattoau's pencil during the inapiration of work— sue- 
cesdve details which, little by little, filled ap the voiil of ilia first 
idea. In M. de Jnlienne's pictnre the great anil of the galley, which 
is not seen in the Loavre sketch, is filled up with a fiight of Cupids, 
like a scattering of birds in the sky. And the Cupida continue their 
flight to the shadows of the woods, where they entttngle IJie lovers in 
chains of roses. In Tardieu's engraving the distance ts not closed by 
mountains, but extends into space over the sea, and the shore is 
beaten npou by the fiow of a heavy sea. The pedestal itnil bust in 
the sketch are replaced hy the statna of Venus Viotrix tsking oat a 
dart from the ijuiTer of one of the Amoritiiwho are clambering up her 
pedestal. A buckler placed at the foot of the statue reflects in its 
mirror of steal the elegant group of the amorous shepherd ofTering 
flowers to his shepherdess, Ac." . . . 

The picture w in the " Elisabeth " room of the old castle at 
Berlin, in a state of perfect preservation, aod has lost nothing of 
the freshness of its colour. 

lu the meun time Wattean's reputation, ire are told, and the 
niiiiibor of hia admirers increaaed so rapidly, that he was glad 
to take roluge from the visits of the latter hy accepting the 
proposal of M. Crozat that he shoulil come and live with hini 
in his celebrated house near the Eue Richelieu. M. Crozat 
invited him, in all probability at the instance of De la 
Fosse, to paint the decorations of an apartment, anti Wntteau 
very gladly accepted the offer, esteeming probably t!ie advan- 
tages of study in the galleries of M. Crozat quite as much as the 
retirement from the invasion of hia admirers. 

In this house De la Fosse died in 1716, having resided there 
since 1707, when he finished the painting of the ceiling of the 
gallery. It is suggested that he may have made the acquaintance 
of Watteau there in 1712, 

M. de Caylns, in his paper read at the Academy on February 
, 1748, enters into considerable detail of Watteau's mode of 
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life between the period of \ns election and his entry into tlie 
lionse of M. de Crozat.^ He describes how the honours he had 
gained drew upon him the troublesome attention of all the demi- 
connoisseurs and unoccupied crowd who frequented the studios 
of artiats, anJ inten-upted their work : a tenacious and tiouble- 
Bome crew, as M. de Caylua describos them, " aussi ardens k se 
produire q^ne difficiles a congMiar," They were followed or 
auGOmpaiiieil by the dealers and collectors who prey upon 
Bketches and studies, and collect specimens of art at little or no 
expense. 

"WattcBU was Tigoioualy beaiegcd hy all tbesn. H« easily dis- 
tinguished the two Bpeoies of bore, understood them thoroughly, and 
took Mb raveuge in paiutmg Che characters and manners of the most 
troll ble»oiuo. But this lively pointing did not conaoln him for the 
annojanoe which, in the end, nearly overwhelmed him. I have 
often seen him diatressed by it to the point that he wished to throw 
up cTery thing. 
"One would imagine that hie brilliant snceeBBes in public would have 
heon BO flattering to his self-esteem us to raise him above these little 
incidents. But he was bo constituted aa to be nearly always disgusted 
with his own work. I think one of the strongest reasons for this was 
the grand ideas that he liad of painting ; far 1 can give assurance 
that he looked at art from a much higher standard than he pmctiaed 
it. This disposition rendered him generally very little prepossessed 
nith his works. He cared no more for the price that he received Tor 
tham, which was far lower than it should have been. He had uo 
love for money. " 
11. de Caylus enJargas upon "Watteau's inability to appreciate 
the marketable value of his own work, and tells an anecdote of 
a wig, with which Watteau was " enchanted," as a e/ief-d'asuvTV of 
imitation of nature, for which he paid the perruquier with hco of 
hia pictures, and would have sent him a third, but for the inter- 
vention of De CayliiB ; and of another picture that ho gave to a 
l.-ilkative critic, who boasted of his influence in the studios of 
Messieurs de Troy, De Largillitre, and EigauJ, with the simple 
L But he also says that it was in the same year of 1712 that he begun 
his work for M, de Croxat ! 
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olijeut of setting him out of the rooia. The end of tliia atory, 
however, tbrowa a. new light on the charncter of Watteau, 
for De Cajliia having explained to him the character of the 
Loaster in question, who went ahout depreciating the painters 
who liad offended him, and elairaing the merit of advising them 
in their work, Watteau took advantage of his request to retouch 
the picture he had given him, to wipe it out altogether from the 
panel hefore his eyes ; and, says De Caylua, " he never appeared 
to enjoy the painting of any other picture as much as he enjoyed 
the effacement of this one." 

" Enjoyiag an agreealile roputation, he hnd no other enemy than 
himself, and a certain evil spirit of inHfability by which he was 
dominated. No auoner w>a he settled in any lodging than he took a 
dislike to it. He changed hucdredi at timee, and always under some 
pretexts that he took all the pains in the world ia make plausible. 
He settled Iiest in some rooms that I had in diHerent quarters of 
Paris, which we only used for posing the mode! and for painting and 
drawing in. In these plaoea entirely eonsecratod to art, free from 
intarruption, Watteau and I and a common friend,' who was ani- 
mated by the same tastes, eiperienced the pure joy of youth 
oombuied with livelinera of imagination, both always united with 
the chann that attaches to painting. I may say that Watteau, 
everywhere else so gloomy, so hypochondriac, so timid, and so 
sarcastic, was then only the Watteau of his pictures ; that ta to say, 
the author suKgcated hy them — agreeable, t«ndor, and perhaps a little 
bergsr. In these retreats 1 learned to my profit how deeply Watteau 
reflected upon painting, and how far inferior his execution was to 
his ideas. In effect, having no knowledge of anatomy, having 
scarcely ever studied (ram the nude, he could neither read it nor 
express it. . . . This defect of practice in drawing deharred him 
from painting or composing any heroicsl or allegorical subject, or 
producing flgnreaof a certain size. The ^ouriSauwiu that he painted 
in the salon of M. de Cromt are an instance of this. Thoy are 
nearly half the siie of nature, and although he executed them after 
sketches by M. de la Fosse, they contain so much mannerism luid 
dryness that no good can be said of them." 
M. de Goneoiirt, however, maiotainB that these arabesques 
' No doubt M. Henin, See pnge 40. 
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were executed from original sketohes by Watteau, wliich aie 
now in hia own possession, and not from Do la Fosse's 
flketches; and the criticiam? of M, de Caylus (which repre- 
sent those in vogue in France for nearly a century after his 
time, and by which, no doubt, Wattean'a singular exclusion from 
the national collections of the Louvie was iuQuenced) ate, now 
that Watteaii's works are better known, generally reversed. 

"Au /and," he coutinnea, " it most be Hdmitted Wattean was infini- 
mtni TnanUt^. Although he was gifted with certain 'gracea,' and 
(eductive in his favaurite subjects, his hands, his heads, even his 
landscspe, are oU murked with this defect. TtaU aud cfftci are his 
principal odvautages, anil these produce agreeable illuslona, his colour 
being good and true to the expression of textures which are drawn 
'd'une fafon piquant^.' It must be remarked, howerur, that nearly 
all bta textures are silk, which falls in small folds. But hia draperies 
were wall pat on and the Bnangflinenta of the folds was true, becaaae 
be drew them always from the living model, and never from the lay- 
figure. The choice of XooaX colours to his dropcries was good, and 
never disturbed the harmony. Finally, bis dBiicnte and light touch 
gave to all of his execution a 'piq^iumt' and lirely effect. Of his 
power of rendering expTeifsiim I can say nothing, for he never ven- 
tured the representation of any passion." 

The house of M, Pierre de Crozat was built in 1704 upon 
a Bpace of about nine roods, near the Eue Biuhelieu. 

" It consisted of a square building, of one story high, and attics in 
the roof, and looked on three sides over a charming landscape garden. 
The external decorations of the house were simple, but in good taste; 
they wore the work of Cortault, a dinLinguished architect formerly 
in the service of the Duke de Berri. A prodigious collection of 
curiosities was the special attraction of the interior. 
"Two large ajartmouts of the Tex-de-chaii»n>k were full of admirable 
pictares, and in one of those was a very beautiful antirjue statue of 
Bacchus, restored by Franfoia Flamand. These apartments led to 
a large gallery, which filled a whole side of the building aud com- 
manded a view of the garden. This is the fir^t instance of such an 
arrangement, and its success was go great thet it was often afterwards 
imitated in other buildings. The gallery was sixty feet in length, 
and twenty-two feet wide, and very beautifully proportioued, richly 
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decorated in a manl; toato, and tree from affectation or superfluity of 

"The veUiiig, which ia painted with all imaginalile skill, ia one of the 

fineat works of Charles Ue In Foasc, who liiiialiod it in 1707. It 

represents the birth of Minerva, and most aduiirabla ia the art with 

which the painter has taken advantage of the naCore of the placti 

that he had to paint ; he baa arraDged his grouping ao well ; bia sky 

is painted with such truth and harmony that the vault looks as if it 

were open to the air. The upper story is on the same plan, divided 

into two separate apartments. One of these was oeettpied by Charles 

de k Fosse, who died there in I7I6, at the age of eighty, auil (at the 

date of the description being written) his widow is living there still. 

The other apartment, which looks to the north, consists of a suite of 

rooms and a gallery lighted at each end. It ia hare that the amateur 

of painting and sculpture will find ample food for hia curiosity. 

The roaster of the liousa haa alwaya taken pride ia thn poaaession of 

objects of beauty, and ha haa had the good fortune to see an infinite 

number of other famons collections pass successively into his own , 

making together the most ample collection of pictures, buatfl, bronEea, 

models of the most excellent sculptors, stones cut in relief, aiigtaV' 

ings, and especially drawings by the great masters, which tbeir owner 

takes pleasure in exhibiting to the amateurs who visit him. 

" The place in which he preaorvEa hia rarest treasures is an octagonal 

cabinet, lighted d I'llatUnnt, of the same arrangement aa the famous 

saloon of the gallery of the Grand Duke at Florence, called the 

Tribune, which also contains so many precious objects. This cabinet 

is decorated all round with eicellent sculpture in stucco, representing 

the genii of the arts, by Pierre le Gros." 

The above description is taken verbatim from Brice (' Ue- 

acriptioa do Paris do Germain Brice,' edition de 1753). He «iys 

of the garden mentioned above, that it was of great expanse, and 

commanded extremely varied views over a great extent of country. 

The terrace above the orangery bordering the new avenue 

planted on the ramparts of the city was a most agreeable walk. 

Tlie fniit garden, wbicb was large and regular, whs beyond the 

avenue, and was reached by a subterranean passage pierced at a 

great cost in the eartb of the fortiQcatiou. Two of Watteau's 

pictures contain views of M. Crozat'a other ganlen at Mon(> 

moreaci : one. La Periipective, engraved by Ctespy le fils, from 
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the picture in the poESDSsioti of M. Guenoii, carpenter to 
the king; another, a drawing by "Watteau, engraved hy M. de 
Caylos. La Foaae finished the ceiling of the great gallery in 
1707, and it was in 1712 that Watteau painted the fresco o( 
the Four Seasotis in the dining-hall, after La Fosae's aketehea 

M. de Caylua says that he and M. Henin were in the 
habit of bringing to Watteau, while' he was with M. de Crozat, 
" an infinite number" of drawings from the studies of the best 
Plemish masters and the great Italian painters of landscape, in 
such a state of progress that he could get tlie effect of tliem " en 
y donnant quatre coups." This, he says, was what Watteau 
liked above all things — to achieve his result rapidly and without 
trouble. 

" The style of the ' petit ' mskes this easy. There a mere trifle pro- 
duces or alters the exprossian. . . AVatteau, in pursuit of rapidity of 
execution, liked paiiitiug d gras. This expedient hne (tlwaya bad 
many advocates, and the greatest masters have employed it. But its 
success is dependctit upon great and skilful prepamtjona, and Watteau 
hardly ever made any. As a substitute for them he used, when be 
took up one of bia pictures to finish, to rub it all oyer carelessly with 
haiU grouse, and ]mint over thai This tem]iorary lulvantflge has 
caused serions damage to his pictures, increased by a certain want of 
cleanlinesa in his practice which has effected the ' constancy ' of hia 
colouia. He seldom used to clean hia ^lalette, and often went seTeral 
days without setting it. His pat of huik gmaae, that he ascd so 
freely, was filled with dust ond dirt, and mixed with all sorts of 
colours from the washings of his hrushes. . . Tliis want of care wsa 
the affect of Wattean'e indolence, and of a certain impulse of vivacity 
given by the desire, or even the necessity, of throwing an idea rapidly 
on to the canvas. He had this impulse at times, hut was much more 
frequently impelled to dniwiiiR. This occupation had an-mfiiiite 
attraction for him ; and although generally the figures that be drew 
from nature had Do definite purpose, ho could not tear himself away 
from it. . . He never made a sketch or a ' peneee,' ever so slight, for 
any of his pictures. He used to make all his sketches or studies into 
a bound volume, ao that he always had a larflo number ready to his 
hand. He had a colleclion of ' gallant ' costumes, and a few comic, 
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wirti which be usod to dress up his inoiJela. . . When he wished lo 
p eompoBB a picture he refeired to his colleetion, selected tlie figures 
nttbat suited him at the moment, -ind arranged them in groups, 
[[enerally npoii a, badeground of iHudBca^xi already cDiu|ii»ed. . . This 
kWthoil of composition U the cuose of the noil'ormity, or monotony, 
VdfWatt«au'B pictures. . . With theexceptioDofafew of hispicturea, 
in the Accord^, or i'he If OCT de Village, U Bal.rEmeii/lie {yiintei 
Kfbr M, Oersaint), and the Embarqitfinent de Cyihire (painted for his 
ception to the Academy, and since repented), his compositions have 
no motive. They do not show the expressions of any jiassion, and 
are in coiiBBqueuce destitute of one of the most attmetiva parts of 
painting— I moan that o! aetimi." 
M, Geraaint does not say how long Watteaii's stay with M. 
Crozat lasted ; his narrative on the subject ia the following ; — 
"The favourable opportunity that he imd of entering the house of M. 
Crozat was the mom agruenble tu him because he knew what great 
treasures of drawings this ' curieui ' poBsessed. He profiled by them 
eagerly, and bad no other pleasures than that of ]>erpe(ually examin- 
ing, and eTen copying, all the pieces by the greatest painters. 
' ' Love of liberty and independence led him at last to lemove from 
M. de Croeat ; he wished to live at his own pleasure, and indeed in 
obscurity, lie retired io the house of my /ather-in-laui,' where ha 
had a small lodging, and absolutely for1>ad the discovery of hb place 
of rosidcnce to any who should inquire for it." 
Here aj^ain the available records leave & elight difficulty. 
M. d'Argeuville gives ua ft iliH'ei-eut uccount. He says, Watteau 
found, in the house of the ' grand curieux ' (M. Je Croziit), 

"A collection of pictures anil drawinga by the great masfera, which 
finished his education (qui acheva de le perfcclionner) ; and the 
influence of the study of so many beautiful things was remarked in 
hia work. He aftcnrardt went to lodge ititk the Situr Vleuyhch,^ 
a friend of his who iliud afterwards when he was the Bireotor of the 
Academy of Rome." 

' .M. Spoude. 

'' He was living with Vlenghels in the house of the nephew of M. 1 
HniD, on the Qioats (/iutm) of tlie ' Doctrine Chi'etiennc,' wlicn the idea oj 
making hia fortune induced hiui to crosa over to London {Gerl'tint). 
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M. de Miiriette mentions a portrait of Vleughels, engraved by 
Cara in the ' Eecueil des tiguraa de diffc^rents Caractferea.' Ha 
does not indicate the figure, but De Goncourt supposes it to be 
one of a three-quarters face turned to the left, and wearing a 
nightuap.i 

"HU BnceeBS increased up to tha year 1718, and would have been 
carried still farther, if his natural inatsbility of character had not net 



It will be observed that each of these narratives c 
without mentioning it, the date of Watteau'a final admission to 
the Academy and appointment to the office of "peintrs du roi" 
M. Gersaint says — 

" Watteau waa not puffed up witli hia new dignity, and the new lustre 
with which ho liad now been decorated. His desire to live in 
obscurity continued, and, far from overvaluing his own merit, he 
epplied himseif atillmoro to study, aud became still more dissatisfied 
with his work. I have often been a wituEss of his impatience, and 
the dislike ha had for hia own work. Sometimes I have seen him 
entirely wipe out finiahod pictures which diqileased bira for some 
&iult that he found in them, and that iu spite of my otfer of a fair 
price. On one oecaaion I snatched one out of his hands in spit« of 
himself, to his groat mortification. 

"From (Aisti'me (1717!) until the date of hia voyage to Enphrod, in 
1720, the instobility {Ugiret^) of bis character impelled him to 
fi'equant chaugos of residence ; never pleased for long with plncea 
which he had chosen for himself, 'etqu'U avail dfisire avecardeur."' 

Eeferring to tliis part of his life, and throwing perhaps as 
much light upon its history as a great number of dry facts, are 
the following letters. They were published in the 'Archives de 
I'Art Francais,' in 1855. They were communicated by the Baron 
Bothschild, at that time Miuister in England fur the King of 
Sweden and Norway. 

M. de Chennevi^res edits them with the remarks ; " All 
Watteau is there, with Ida heart, with his ivorks. with the 

' Camed'iena Frangois, No. 84 in the ' (Euvre ' of De Goncourt. 
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liaLits of his life and his labour, and even to the failings of his 
poor health. And what a delicious enthusidem he has for 
- Rubons, of whom, with Van Djjck, he is the most brilliant 
pupil I Did you see, in the great salon of the Louvre, in 1848, 
the Voynpe a Cythhrs by the side of the Kermeiise f Did the 
c7ie/-d'oBum-s of the master eclipse that of Watteau 1 " 

A MoNsizun Gersaint, Md., sur lb Pont Notrb Daub, db la part 
i)E Wattbau. 

Ihi Samedi. 

' MON AMI GeHSAIST, 

Qui, comme tu le desires, je niB reailnii demain it diner avnc 
Antoine.de 1& Roquo, chez toi. Je compte oiler k la mease k dix 
heures k St. Germain de Lauxerrois ; et assnrement je serai retidii 
chez toi L midi, cur je n'anroi avant qu'nue eoule visite i, £iire i, 
I'anii Motinet qui a, uu pen de pourpre depuis quinze jonre. 

Eu attend)', ton amj, 
A. Watte AH. 



\ Mk. UoNsiEua DE Julienne, be la i- 



r DE Watteau p. 



De Paris, le S de JHai, 
' MoasiEUR ! 

Je vous fais le ratour du grnnd tntnc pTeinier da I'Ecrit da 
Uonardo de Vincy, et en mp.smea temjia je voua en fais agreer mea 
sincere^ remerciementa. Quand aax l^ttrca en manuserit de P. 
Bubena, je lea gardemi encore dereca moi ai cela ne voua est pas trop 
il^aagr^ble en ce que je ne les ai paa encore acheveea ! I Cette douleur 
Bu cot^ gaueha de la tfto no ni'a paa laisai Boiumeiiler depnis raardi 
et Mariatti veut me feire praiiilre une purge des domain au jour, il 
dit que la grande cbaleur qu'il fitit I'aidera k aauhatt. Vona me 
TBudroz aatiafait au dela de mon sonliait, si voua venez rae rendre 
visite d'ifi b, dimanche ; je voua montremi quolquea bogatellaa comino 
lea paiaagea de Hogeot que youa estiniez asaei par cette raison que 
j'en Rs les pelisses en pi'eseuce de Madame de Julienne St qui je baisa 
Ibs mains tris-ii-spuotueusament. 

Je ne fuis pas ce que je veux an i:s que In picrre griae et U pierro 
rot fart dures en ce niQiuaut, ja n'en jmia avoir 



d'aatiea. 



A. Watti 



A Mr. MoKsiEun he Julienne dk la part db W. 

De Paris, UZ de Sepiemtre. 
Monk IE un ! 

Par le retoiir de Marin rjui m'a npporte la veDniaon qu'il 
vonfl a jileu m'enyaier des le matin, je vous adresse la Toile ofi j'ai 
peinte la teate da aangliec 6t la teste dn renurd uoir, et voua poutraz 
lea depfehar vera Mr. lis Losmesnil, car j'cn ai fini pcmr la moment. 
Jo ne puis ra'en cacher maia cetta granda taile ma rejouiat et j'eil 
attenda quelque retour da Bntisfaction de voatre part, at de pelle de 
Madame de Julit una qui aime aiisai infiuiment ce sujet da la chasae, 
comme tooi-mesma. 11 afalln ([ue (jersaiutin'atninenat le bon homme 
la Serre pour agrandii la toile du coste droit, oa j'ai ajoaetd lea 
ehevauK deaaous les arlires, car j'y eprouvoia da la gesne dapuya que 
j'y ay ajooat^ tout ce qui a eati d^cidt ainsi, 

Je penae repreudre ca post^ la des hindi h midi pass^, parceque das 
le matin j4 m'pccupe des penseea Ji la aanguiue. Je voua prie ne paa 
m'aublier auvers Madame de Julieime h qui je l^iaise las luuiiis. 

A. Watte AtT. 

A M. MoH SiBUR DE Julienne. 
Mdhsibdr ! 

Il a pleu k Mon Sieur I'Alibe da Noirterre de me faire renvoi 
da «tte toilo de P. BiibeuB oil il y a lea deui taslea d'angea, et an 
desaous sur le iiuaga(!ette figure de femme plongee dana la contempla- 
tion. Rien n'aurait seu me retidre plus lieurenx assDrement si je ne 
restoia pBTsnad^ qne e'eat par I'araitio tjo'il a pour voua et pour Mr. 
vOtre neTeu, qne Monsieur de Noirterre ae deaaaieit eu ma favEUr 
d'mia auaai rare peititure qua celle-la. 

Depnia ce moment oil je Tai rejue, ji ne puia realer en repna, et 
mea yeus ne ae laaaeut paa de se retourner vera le pitpitra ou j« I'ai 
placid comma dogaus un tabeniacle ! I On ne saurait ae peranader 
fufilemcnt que P. Rubena aie jamnis rien fait de pins ac1iev£ qne 
catte Toile. II voua pinirra, Monaieiir, d'en faira ngreer mea vdriU 
aldea ramer^-imena k Monsieur I'abbe de Noiiterre jusques k re que je 
puisse lea lui adresser par cioy-mestno. .le preudrai le moment dn 
nirasagar d'Orl^na prochain, pour liii eserire et luy enToier le tableau 
du repos de la S" familla qua jo luy deatine en reconnoiBsauce. ' 

Votre bien attach^ amy et aarviteur, Monaieur 1 I 

A. WAlTEAir. ' 

' Bee page fll. 
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M. do Cajlus, in spite of his severe criticism of Watteau'a 
indolence and restless instabOity of purpose, competes with 
Gersaiiit ia profeatiinna of the friendship that he eutertained for 
iim, and the remonstrances he addressed him on tlie subject of 
hia ruinous disregard of his intefests in the ail'air.s of life. 

" I saw with real pain that he waa oontiimftlly tlie dupe of everybody 
round him ; and the more to be pitied betause he had sense enough 
to appreciate lliia, \ThilBt his feehleness carried him onwaida ; finally, 
that the delicacy of his constitution increaaed from day to daj. , . I 
repreai^uteii to him, besides all thii, that he had good frienda, bat 
tliat knowledge of the world taught how little reliance is to be placed 
upon them whan adversity arriTes. I added that those of his friends 
who were more highly-minded were still liable to death. I need 
every argument that hia position snpplied, only too abundantly, to 
my friendship. 1 rested these arguments even upon his own love of 
independcnee, with which Nature appeared to have endowed him, 
and which, in geneiul, in the pleasant accompaniment of genius. . . 
To all this Gne sermon 1 received no answer but this, with a personal 
expression of thanlls : — -' Le pis-aller, n'est ce paa I'hOpital I On n'y 
refuse personne.' " 
"We can hardly believe that Watteau, however careless he 
might be, waa serious wlien he made this last sjieeeh. Another 
interpretation of it might be found in the supposition that he 
had some reliance upon the force of hia genius, and scurcely took 
into serious consideration the extremity su^ested in the worldly- 
wise sermon of hia friend. He was shrewd enough to know that 
between him and the refuge for the destitute that he named, 
there lay, had health and strength been granted htm, the pos- 
sibilities of eminence and wealth. All is conjecture in his 
history ; but his journey, almost we may call it his jfight, into 
England has the air of att escape from surroundings where, as 
M. do Caylus says, he was, in liis indolent generosity of disposi- 
tion, the dupe of everybody ; to a fresh field of enterprise, where, 
ehaking oiF at the same time the men who cozened him and 
those who patronised him, he eould indulge in his own way that 
love of inilejjendence with which, as M. de Caylus says, "Natui* 
appeared to have endowed him." 
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CHAPTEK III. 



VISIT TO BVGLANll — RKIURN TO FRANCE, AND DEATH. 

IN the previous chapter I Lave followed, with such preci- 
sion as the recotda at my disposal permitted, the eleven 
yi'ara of Watteau's comparative prosperity, the princijinl cloud 
upon wliieh appears to have been the nervous restlessness 
and the natural melancholy of his temperament. Gratifying in 
the first instanec, and with the first gleam of hope inspired by 
his gain of the Academic prize, hia longing for liberty (for I do 
not adopt the narrative of M. de Caylua, which would place the 
date of his visit to Valenciennes before the incident of his 
gaining the Academic prize), he hastens home, not, as he might 
have dreaded in the days of the Pont Notre Dame, a broken 
penitent, but flushed with his first success in life, and full of 
confidence in his power. ITie little incident of the price of the 
second picture that he sold to M. Spoude, two himdred lire, 
instead of the sixty that he had received for its pendant, shows 
that he vpas already feeling firm ground under him. His 
residence with M. Crozafc must have been one long enjoyment, 
and, in respect of its influence on his art, a continuation of 
his experiences in the Luxembourg. Again he found himself 
domiciled in the midst of the works of the gi'cat masters, and 
his leisure hours were spent among gardens still more beautiful 
and more highly cultivated than those of the Luxembourg. In 
hia solitude and retirement among these beautiful scenes he 
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foTind the fairy-land inspirations that he transmitted to his 
canvases, " Le milieu explique rhomme," says DicJerot ; the 
festivals at Valenciennes, the opera at Paris, and the clipped 
and uultivated gardens at Montmorenei, all mingle in his 
paintings. A striking feature in his character is his failure to 
realize the extent of his own success, or to grasp the rewards 
that h»y at his feet. He was impelled by his temperament 
rather to seek obscurity and solitude, in which to indulge the 
dreams that a closer contact with the world might have couvetted 
into nobler appreciations of realities. 

No man leading such a life can live long, or happily. In- 
cessant concentration of thought on one subject, and that mostly 
the phantasy of his own invention, is distinctly unhealthy ; and 
accordingly we Knd him with ruined health in what should have 
been the prime of his life. The pitifulness of his story is, 
however, wonderfully relieved by the glimpse into his friend- 
ships and his piety of disposition to be got in the few letters 
printed at the end of the last chapter. His life was not alto- 
gether solitary, we see, and his friends were aympathetjc. It 
would be extremely interesting to discover more of such corre- 
spondence. The st-ory is full of broken links, but here and 
there the gaps may be bridged over without any over-daring 
exercise of the imagination. 

His quiet amiisejnents with his friend M. de Julienne have a 
record in a picture, of which the engraving is mentioned by M. 
de Goncoutt. It represents a scene of country, with Watteau 
occupied in painting, and M. de Julienne playing on the 
violoncello. Underneath the picture is the following inscription, 
probably from the jien of M. de Julienne ; — 

" Assis auprta do toy sons cet cliaTTDantB Ombragpa 

Dn temps, mon nher Waltedu, je craiiia jieu lea oulraRL-B. 

Trop hdurcux si I09 tmits d'un fidile Burin 

En In ntti pliant tee cnvrages, 

iDatniisaient t'Unlvrre dsB aincires hommages 
Qne je rends k ton Art divin." 
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A still moTH interesting illustration of the same subject i 
the picture called Lu Cunvei'eatioa, at which De Goncoui 
says — , 

"The eompositiott called La. Conversation, with its frBfiiiom fro^ 

poatical con mention ality, its costuiiieB oF the period, mid its toimo 

contBiopDrary realitj, is beyond dispute a ropresentfltion 

Julienne's aociety. The hoimrBry member nf the Academy of Pain tilij 

U recognized in tlie 'causeur^ la grandeperniqne' seated □' 

hand. Watttau — the same Watteau, 'longuet et maigriot,' whoM 

we see in ttie Shipwreek^^is easily iiisntifieJ Htaniling upright in tl 

centre nf the composition. . . A study for the head of the negro w! 

ia handing round rofrsBhmenta 16 in the British Museum." 

We have seen enough of M. de Gersaint, and even of M. i 

Caylua, to understand tlisit, even if there were no stronger motivJ 

a restless dislike of the lestraiut of their incessant patronage 

advice might well have been an impulse to Watteau to take' 

holiday, even from them. His friendship with M. de JulienI 

appears in a pleasanter light of assumed equality, and a 

genial form of intercouree. Watteau, moreover, had begOn lii 

with a long apprenticeship to servitude and injustice. 

selfish " exploitation " of which Glllot and Audran had ra 

him tlie victim may well have left hira inclined to be suspioi 

even of " L'arai Gersaint" and hia accommodating father-ia-l 

He had also, as M. de Caylus explains, passed through a t 

of independence and comparative fame, and found his life u 

insupportable by the calculated assiduities of his flatterers. 

The criticisms and the narrative of De Caylus lead to t 
reflection that it was an evil inspiriition of M. de la Fosae tin 
led him to dissuade Watteau from his purpose of stitdjing nt 
Eome. He seems to have felt henceforth a disgust at the 
dedication of his talents to the Trivial in art, while his health, 
which the climate of Italy might have re-established, broken 
probably by the hardships of his long probation, was too feebJe 
for his energy, and he sank into comparative indolence, out of 
which his genius flickered with an uncertain light, feeble in 
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comparison with what it might have been, as that of his pictures 
13 to the hrightness o£ the ekiea of Italy. 

H. de Caylus passes rapidly over the suliject of Watteau'a 
residence in England : — 

" His natural rastleaanesa having impelled him ta leave M, Vleughcla, 
he did nothing but waoder ftom. place to place, making fresh ao- 
quaintnuces. Among' these, as his nitsfortune would have it, were 
aotne who exaggemtud the advantages of residence in England with 
thftt foolish enthusiasm which we find in many paople who have 
never made a voyage. He wanted no more than this to tarn ta that 
country his incessant desire for thange. He set out in 1719, arrived 
.at London, worked there, but was very soon displeased with the 
melancholy life that, being a foreigner ^norant of the language, he 
was forced to lead there. However, Freui^hmau though he was, ho 
was well cnongh received, and studied the practical side of his atiairs. 
I But at the end of a year the fogs and the conl-smoke that one 

breathes for air in that country injured tbe health wht<:h even a 
purer air would not have preserved to us for long, for even before the 
voyage hia lungs were alfected. Ue therefore returned to Frani:e, 
and to Paris." 
All other notices of liia life pass over hia visit to this country 
with similar brevity. Gersaint says ; 

"He was very hard at work during his residence in England ; hia 

works were much run after there, and were well paid. It ia there that 

he tint began to acquire a taste for money, which be had previouslf 

despiaed. . . The bad air which prevails in London from the vapour 

of the coals tbat are burned in that country is very injurious to tliose 

who are affected in the lungs ; but he was so severely attacked by the 

disease which ia there colled ' La conaomption,' that he baa ever after- 

vsrds dragged out a languishing life, which by insensible degrees 

brought him to his grave." 

He placed his health in the care of the eminent Dr. Eicharil 

Mead, the physician to King George II., " who advised him" 

(Allan Cunningham records) " to study leas and amnse himself 

more ; and, in order to keep him from sinking into poverty, for 

Watteau was never rich, he eommiasioned from hint a couple 

of picturee, leaving the subjects to his own taste." 
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One of these pictures, painted for JDr. Mead, was the Italian 
Comediam, engraved by Baron, mentioned in a ' Catalt^e of 
the genuine and capital collection of pictures, by the most cele- 
brated masters, of that late great and learned physician Doctor 
Eichard Mead,' sold at Langford's March, 23 March, 1754, for 
50 guineaa. Another, L'Avwur paisible, sold on the previous 
day for £42. It ia described as 102 of the ' CEnvre,' on p. 27. 

The king, at the recommendation of Dr. Mead, also gave him 
a comroipaion for the four pictures which are now at Buckingham 
Palace, described on p. 77. 

There is an interesting proof cngravinjj in the British Museum 
(mentioned by M. de Goneourt) of a family group painted by 
Watteau during his residence in London : of a miniature painter 
of the time, named Pierre Mercier, with his wife and children. 
Wattoau's friend stands on the left of the picture, and in front 
of him a little girl is riding on a wooden hobhy-horse, her little 
brother holding her up. Mercier's wife stands in the centre of 
the picture, with the painter's tobacco-pipe in her hand ; and a 
little girl is playing with a racket by herself in a comer. 

" Change of air," soys Cunningham, " or rather change of 
acene, made him look up a little. He felt, however, that 
' Death was with him dealing,' and returning to Paris, sickened 
and died in the tliirty-aeventh year of hia age," 

A curious instance of the uncertainty that exists as to the 
facts of hia history arises in connection with a portrait of 
the sculptor Antoine Pater, the father of his pupil. M. de 
Goneourt mentiona that this portrait ia now in the possession of 
M. Bertin of Valenciennes, a descendant of tlie Pater family. It 
is one of the rate specimens of Watteau's portraits in oil, which 
tlie critic is diapoaed to allow to be authentic. It is a half-Iengtli 
portrait, and on the head a " vaste perruque blonde aux ombres 
fauves." M. Cellier says that the colouring of this portrait is 
as powerful as that of a Eembrandt, and that the head of M. 
Pater appears in several of Watteau's other pictures. He also 
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mainlAina that it was painted, after "Watteau's return from 
England, during a visit that ho paid to Valenciennes, wliieh ia 
not mentioned by any of his biographers. M. Leon Dumont 
adopts this hypothesis ; he says of the picture — 

" Thia beautiful eanvBs is (laloulated to oTerthrow tliE theories of those 
who assert that Wattcnu could not diverge rroiii his usual aubjecta. 
We reeognize at once the touch of a (jreat maater, and think of 
Eembraniit and the rongie day tliat illuminates hia fignres. The 
countenance ia full oF expression, eapeeially the forehead; the ejea 
and the root of the noae are reinarlcahle. Jt ja altogether in the 
painter's tinol stylo. The work was evidently done very rapidly, and 
at the same time with the facility thnt springs from an extraordinary 
degree of flnnncaa and preeiaion. It ia curious to inquire into the 
ciroumataneea of its production. If vro may belie™ the family tra- 
' ditiona, Atitoine Pater never left his native place : a voyage to Paris 

was a great undertaking two hundred years ago. The picture tnaat, 
therefore, have been painted at Valenciennea. We know that Wattoau 
paaeed eome months there at the age of twenty-three ; but he was, 
at that time, far from being able to paint like this, and Pater would 
then have been scarcely forty years of age, whilat his portrait is that 
of a man of fifty. It is necessary, therefore, to admit a second visit, 
of which the biographers have lost sight. M. CeUier makes an 
ingenious suggestion : the Joarney of the painter to England is 
assigned to the second year before his death. Now Valenciennes is 
on the high road from Paris to London. Watteau, who toved his 
own country, who had dedicated to the pleasure of a visit thure the 
price ot his first pioture, who in hia last moments formed the wish to 
die there, did not return to the north of France without first repos- 
ing, a few days at least, among his family and friends. M. Berlin 
remomliera a portrait of the wife of Pater, which by a variety of 
accidents has been finally completely destroyed. " 

On bis return to Paris, Watteau took up his residence again 
with L'Ami Gersaint, and tbe first work that he did was to 
paint a sign-hoard for the shop of that enterprising dealer, " to 
keep hia fingers warm" (pour se dtigourJir les doigts). Tliia 
"plafond," as the sign-boards -were then called, produced a 
sensation in the quarter. " The whole of it," eaya Gersaint, 
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"Was jinmWJ from natare ; the iittitudes in it were so easy, the 
cdmposition ao natural, that it attracted the eyes of all the passera- 
by ; and even the most HkiLful painters cama Heveml times to admire 
it. It was the work of eight days, Wattean only working in the 
moniingB, by reaaon of the delicacy of his health and hia weak- 



M. (la Gersaint's aignborird was engiaYed by P. Avelino, and 
formed part of the collection of M. de Julienne. It would 
appear that Watteau attempted to 'reproduce in the work, whiuh 
represented a dealer packing up hia pictures, the varioua styles 
of the painters of the day. 

"Watteau, dana cette enseigne, b. la flenr de aea ana, 
Des Maistres de 9on Art Imite la manitre, 

Leura earactiirea diffi^rens ; 
Leuis touches et leur gout compoacnt la mati^re." 

M. L^on Dumont says of this picture that it is wonderful for 
its accumulated detaUs. It repreeenta — 

"A long gallery, the walla of which are eovereil with pictures of all 
aizes, and of all schools of art. Tlie styles of the various masters are 
reproduced with such accuracy that thoy aro recognized at the Erst 
glance. The shop is full of visitors and customers, who are looking 
over the canvaaes, or busy driving bargains. The painter has 
neglected nothing that could add variety to the scene ; he haa not 
even forgotten the houae-dog." 

M. de Goncourt's account of hia discovery of this picture is 
interesting. It is now, he says, in the " Elisabeth " or " Red 
Boom," of the old palace at Berlin. 

In the month of February, 1721, Watteau, at the request of 
M. de Crozat, sat for hia portrait to a Venetian lady, Eosalba 
Carriera ; and painted in revenge at the same time a charming 
portrait of herself holding a lapful of white roses in two hands, 
and inscribed Rosa Alba. The engraving of this portrait has 
some lines beneath it, beginning, " La plus belle des fleurs ne 
dure qu'un matin,"' a motto that she might with too sad a truth 
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have retorted upon poor Watteau himself. Eosalba waa of as 
melaatholy a. disposition as Watteau. She made a portrait of 
hewelf cro\¥ned with a faded wreath, and called the picture 
the tragedy of her life, and the token of her mournful death. 
The diary of her visit to Franue has been published under tlie 
title 'Diario degli anni 1720 et 21, scritto da Koa. Carriera.' 
Venice, 1793, 4to. Th>Te are one hundred and fifty-seven 
apecimeus of her work in the Dresden Gallery (Naijler). 

He remnined with M. de Gersaint six months, the decline 
of his health obviously progressing, and tlie restlessness and 
desire for change, which are the common a^compaiument to such 
a condition, gaining upon him. 

Neitlier of the biographers appears to have considered, in the 
preparation of his narrative, the interest that would have been 
added to it by the recapitulation of the works painted under 
the e iron instances that they describe, and there are very few of 
Watteau's paintings to which it is possible to assign a precise date. 

Materials must, however, exist somewhere which would amplify 
in au interesting manner this investigation. I'iieir disappearance 
for a century is siguiftcant of the neglect that fell upon Watteau's 
memory in Franca during that period. To return to Gersaint's 
narrative ; he continues it ; — 

"The languor that oppressod hiru at this time, from hia dslicate and 
wom-ont health, led him to tbiuk that ho would boincoinmodiugiuB, 
after six. montha, if he tontiuuei to atay at mj honse. He explninad 
this, and begged me to Had him a suituble lodging. It would hnve 
been useless for me to resist. Ho was self-willed, alld brooked no 
reply. I thareforE did as ha wished, but he did not remain long in 
his new lodgings. His malady incroaaed ; iiisrestleagneaSTedoublad ; 
he thought that he would be much better in the country. He became 
impatient, anil Anally was tmnijuillized by the inforniatioli tliat M. Le 
Febvre, than. ' Intendant des Menus,' had allotted him a retreat iu 
his house at Nogent, above Vinconnes ; at the Bolieitation of his 
friend, the late Alibfi Haronger, Canon of S. Germain I'Auxerroia, 1 
took him there, and went over to ma him and consolti hiiu every two 
or threa days. " 
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Watteau's friond, the Abbo Haraiigflr, was, at the date of M. 
de Caylcia'a address, an honorary meniher of the Aiiademy of 
Painting and Sculpture, He was probahly, therefore, attraotcd 
to Watteau by his attacliment to art, and not merely in hie 
reiigioua duties.^ M. Le Febvre was also an honorary member 
of the Academy, 

Poor Watteau carried hia malady and his unrest with him. 
Ccelum non animam mutant — 

" The longing for change tonuented him afresh ; he thought ho might 

conquer thia malady by rotumiog to his native air. Ha aommuni- 

cated hia idea to me, and begged me to make an inventory of the 

little property thSit he ha.d, and to s«U it. It produced about 3000 

livroB, of which he made ms the trnatee. This was the whole fruit of 

bis labours, with 6000 livres whieh M. de Julienne had saved for him 

from the wreck at the time that he set out for England, and which 

were restored to hk family after his death, together with the 3000 

iivros in my hands " {Ocraainl). 

This paragraph is pregnant with tantalizing partial revelations 

of incidents that would have added to the interest of this history. 

It tells us tliat at the date of his departure for England some 

catastrophe of "Watteau's foctunea, which Gersaint calls " le 

Naufrage," happened, from which M. de Julienne had saved 

6000 livres for Watteau. It appears that he kept these livres 

as a trustee, as Gersaint did — as if Watteau were incapable of 

looking after his own affairs at all. Then there is the mention 

of his family, of whom we have heard nothing before. M. do 

Gersaint does not mention who it was that constituted thia 

family — father and mother, or even wife and children ! The 

whole history is involved in obscurity. 

Watteau appears, in spite of his deadly illness of mind and 
boiiy, to have continued assiduously at work during tlie last 

' 9. Germain I'Auierrois is the church mentioned in Watteaa's letter to 
Gersaint (qnoted in the previane chapter) as that where he was in the habit 
of attending mass. The chapter of S. Germain, when valued in 1770, was 
eomposcd of a dean, with 8000 livres reveuae, of a " ilignite de Chantre," 
and twelve canons at 1500 livres apiece. 
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days of his life ; principally in instruction of his pupil Pater, 
who said in after years that he owed all that he inherited of 
Watteau to these parting lesaons ; Isut many of Watteaii'a own 
works are also attrihuted to tliis period ; and of these are 
Batirical and humorous sohjecta. Of the former we have, attri- 
buted to this date, The Doctor (desuribed on p. 60), and M. 
Dinaux narrates the circumstance of his making a numher of 
portrait sketches of hia spiritual adviser, the reverend curate of 
Nogent, who " was as jovial and gay a man as the painter was 
the contrary, and tiad one of those figures of prosperity which 
are not uncommon in the Church," in the character of Pierrot 
or Gillis. 

" This peocailiUo,"w6 are told, " weighed on the conscience ofWattrau, 
In hia last moments he aslied the cnrate'a pardon for thoa aliuBing 
hU features. The good pastor, in granting it, presented him, accord- 
ing to the custom, with a crucifix to kiss. The image must bare 
been very badly executeJ, for Watteau ciied out, ' Take away that 
crucifix ; how could an artist dare to portray so grossly the features 

Gersaint only says that while the poor dying "Watteau t 



hoping from day to day to 
home, " his decline became mon 
succumbing, he died in my ar 
July, 1721, at the age of tliirty- 
M, Biiigcr' has discovered in 
which was exhibited by ita owi 
lection in 1860, a portrait of Watteau- 
coBturae, a powdered wig; free from capi 



strength to return and die at 
and more rapid, and suddenly 
la at Nogent, on the 18th of 

a Joueiir de hasse of Lancret, 
)r, M. Burat, at the Paris col- 
a very simple brown 
I or eccentricity, &c. ; 
the head a little inclined to one side, like the attitude of a 
musician listening to his own performance ; the face a little 
wrinkled, and the expression melancholy; a " drole de nez," 
hevllled at the point. " How like it is to Watteau 1 and of a 
certainty it is he." Lancret must have painted him during the 

' 'Gui. dts B«im» Arts,' T, 7, p. 275. 
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lime when thoy were friends, before a sort of very siiperScial 
rivalry hnd divided thetn, say about 1715. The basso-player looks 
about thirty years old, which would do for Watteau at that date, 

"Wnttesu," says Gersaint, "was a man of averags Gtaturc, and cod- 
Btitudonallj fesble j in disposition reatl^sa and cliangeable, strong 
'willed, libartine by inclination bat stoady of life, impatient, timid, 
cold and embarrassed, roBarved and cantioas with Btrangers ; a good 
friend, bat hard to please ; misantliropicat, and a mulicioos and sharp 
critii:, alwajra discontented with himself and others ; unready to 
forgive ; he spoke little, but well ; he was very fond of reading, which 
■nas the only amusement he allawud himself iu his leisui'c ; althouf;b 
not highly educated, he had a good judgment of works of intellect. 
Tliere as fiir as 1 have been aljle to study him yon havfl his life- 
po ■& No doubt h s COD uuitl de o ou to wo k, the delicacy of 
h s eons tu on and the great sorrows m h which h i life was 
I querel made him trr abl and niluen ed the so al faults nhich 





CHAPTER IV. 



WATTBAU S ESOBAVED ANR OTHER WORK — CRITICAL ANI> 
HISTORICAL REMAHKB. 

THE catalogues of Wattenu'a pictures .by M. EditiOBd de 
Goncourt and other autliora are all baaed upon the collec- 
tion of engravings prepared by M. de Julienne.^ It is unfor- 
tunate tliat these catalogues deal rather with the interest of the 
merubaot and collector than the student, and, bestowing infinite 
pains in tracing out the atoiy of the successive transfers of each 
work, the prices that it fetched, its measurement iix inches, and 
the copies or engravings of it that ejdst, say only a word here 
and there of the far more intexeatiug subjects of its date and 
history, and the circumstances under wluch it came into 
existence. 

M. de Goncourt's lists commence with that of the ETOHiNoa 
by Wfttteau's own baud, which 1 have not space to detail. 
They are coafeBsedly bad works of art, however valuable as 
"curiosities." 

' "1,'imvre li'Antoine WatteaHipeiulreda Boy en Bon AcaJemie Royaie 
! Peiiitiire ut de Sculptaro : Gravii d'Eiprbs sgb Tatileaui et Desseius 

Origiuanx, tirez dli Cabinet du R07 et dea phis curicuz de I'Earopa par tes 
~ le de U. de .lulieime i Paris." A hundred copiea trere printed of tbia 

collection, of nhich one is to be seen in the Print Soom of the British 

Itaamm. 
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He nexl, gives a list of PoitTRAiTa, Tieginning with our fiontia- 
piece, and other portraits of Watteau, painted by the artist 
himself. Those of M. de Julienne and Watleau (14), and of 
The painter Merder and kia family (15), in London, I have 
mentioned in their places.^ These are followed hy portraits of 
M. J.B. Rebel. (16),TnuBiciftn to the king, " dessin^ par Watteau 
son ami;" and the^efowcifo C/itwse (18), mentioned helow; the 
Bosulha^ {\^), of February 1721 ; Vleughds,^ and others which 
have not been engravpd. 

M. de Crozat was in the habit of giving conceits, and one 
of these is reproduced in a crayon drawing of Watteau, now in 
the collection of the Louvre, with portraits of three musicians — 
Aiitoine, a flute-player, and an Italian, Paocini, and a lady of 
the name of D'Az^enon, singers. These individuals are described 
in a marginal note on the drawing as three virluoni of the Crozat 
concerts. 

jr. Sirois, the brother-in-law of M. Gersaint, figures in the 
Italian concert. 

" Soua un habit de Menetin 
Cb groa bran an riant visage." 

II. de Mariette says, "This 'gros brun au riant visage' is 
Watteau's friend, the Sieur Sirois, playing the guitar in the 
midst of iiis family, in the character of Mezetin " (see ' Figures 
Francoises ot Contemporaines '). 

There were two friends of this name, father and son, and 
the son had daughters, of one of whom there is a portmit 
in a piece called the HeCoiir de Cliae-te, which was painted by 
Watteau on his return from Flanders, when he was living with 
M. Sirois ji^re. This lady, represented in a hunting costume, 
has been generally thought to be Madame de Vermant,on, 
niece of M. Je Julienne. A portrait of Madame tie Ji 
iippears in I.a Famille. Waagen mentions among the oollectii 
., J. Munro, Esq., Poiirttiln of two you)ig chUilren — -1 
I I'ut'bS i', 50. ' Tigii 51. ' Tiige 42. 
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size — " A picture of the utmost attraction for the ncnceti and 
truth of conception, and ihe delicate and transparent colouring." 

A more important section ia the Satirical and Ai^kgorical 
works; the li rat two, Painting and Scu/;)(ui'e, being mngeries. 
ITie latter is said to be at present in the Orleans Mnsetun. 
" Ij!8 singes peiiitres — ia a small picture on copper, in the gallery 
of the Palais EoyaJ, where it hangs as a pendant to the Muxiqiie 
rleg Chats oi Breughel." — Gersnini. Then (22)^ Ls Di^euner, 
another ape subject ; (23) D!rpart pour les Mea ia an important 
composition. (24) Le Naiifi-age. An engraving by Caylus is 
extant of tliis eompoaition, which Wattcau painted in com- 
memoration of the unpleasant sea-joumey that he had on hia 
return from England ; and perhaps, M. de Gonconrt suggests, 
with allusion to the fund of 6000 livrea which M. de Julienne 
had saved for him out of the aJnpwreck of hia affairs, when he 
set out on his journey (see p. 54). 

Among the satirical works may be mentioned also the picture 
called (25) The Doctor ; the original sketch of which, represent- 
ing the sick man in night-cap and dressing-gown, flying for hia 
life, pursued by two apothecaries, ia said to be in Russia, in 
the Lyceum of the palace of Taarskoe-S^lo, The engraving, 
by Caylus, has some of the usual rough poetry under it, 
beginning — 

"Qn'ay-je fait, assassins miudits, 
Pour m'attirer vfitre colfera t " Ac. 

This is not to be confounded with the other caiicature of (26) 
Doctor Miitanlin, whom M. de Marietta describes as a French 
surgeon who had taken refuge in England, and a vendor of 
cert-ain infallible pills that he had invented Ho is represented 
holding in his hand a three-corneied hat of the period, with long 
crape streamers attached ; and all around him ghastly death's- 
hooda, tombs, and sarcophagi. The picture was engraved in 1739 

e GoQcouvf, I adopt hia 
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by Arthur Pond, with tlie legend " Prenez deg Pillules! jireiiez 
des pillules 1 " 

A picture in the Lacaze collection of a similar subject, or 
rather a combination of the two subjects above, is attributed 
(along with another representing a juggler performing at a tabic) 
to the earliest period of Watteau. 

" The seaDE takes place in a cEmelery ; on iuTalid in it dressing-gown is 
flying before the faculty, anil Ends do other refuge than the grave 
from the apothecaries and their aTtilisnj. WatCeau'a doctors ore 
a repetition of the doctors of Moliire and Regnard. Certain bio- 
graphers, naturally aseociatinf! the ideas of doctors with those of 
death and sicltneja, hare considered it clerer to make the artist psiiit 
this picture in his last moments, and to regard it as a joke in extremis. 
But it is impossible to admit this ; the work carries its date in the 
method of its execution. These critics fall into the error of the 
historian who romances irom his imagination." 

(27) A satirical piece entitled, " Ce manant de Dandin n'est 
par ma foi, pas hSte," 

The Alleqoricai, paintinga of The Four Seasons for the dining- 
h.ill of M. de Crozat's house (painted about the year 1712) 
were upon oval canvases of 4 ft, 9 in, high, by 3 ft, 9 in. broad. 
M. de Caylus says that they were after designs of La Fosse. 
" Caylus," saya M. de Gotioourt, " is mistaken ; I possess the 
original sketches of the Spring and Avhtmn." The Summer and 
Wirtter were sold from the estate of the Due de Choiseul in 1786, 
and again, at the Lebrun sale, in 1791, for 140 livres. Other 
four seasons (on caavases 1 ft, 5 in, by 1 ft. 8 in.) were among 
M. de Julienne's collections. 

The next section contains the RELiaioua Shmectb. 

Of Wattean's works upon religious subjects, M. de Gonconrt 
supposes that the greater number have been lost si^ht of and 
never engraved. He mentions among the engraved work, David 
receiving Divine Inspiration (28), a composition which Mariette 
says was executed for the edition of the Psalms by Calmet ; a 
picture called The Penitent (29), in the collection of M. do 
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Julienne; ToUas hirying the Dead (30) ; a Holi/ I'amilij (31), 
which went to RubsIb, and has been frequently copied or repeated ; 
and first among those which have escaped engravir.g, T/ie Ci-uci- 
fixion, which he painted on his deathbed for the cur4 of Jf ogant 
The original title of this picture was Christ on the Cross, sur- 
rounded hy Angels. Many others are mentioned,^ and iinally 
Hecart says, in hia biographiee, that he had seen a Watteau 
" une merveille " : The deep of the Infant Jesite, and (he little 
Saint John airaleenivg Him hy hlowiiig upon a horn. This picture, 
says Hecart, was destroyed by a bombshell during the bombard- 
ment of Valenciennes in 1793. 

" The flesh tints had the freslicess of the rose. The child Jesus -nas 
buried iu sleep ; two angtl heads appeared from b cloDd above and 
contemplated Him. S. Joseph wasjilaced at the head of the cradle, 
the Virgin on the tight. S. John Baptiat was holding anuall trumpet 
of hlack horn, which was parUy concoalefl hy his little hand. Im- 
patient to play with the infant Jesus, he put it to his mouth ; and 
yon could see hy the inflation of hie checks that he was sonnding it 
to awaken his little companion ; but the Virgin, noticing this, holds 
up a finger, and seonis to he saying, ' He tnuat not be disturbed.' " 
The next section, of Mythological Subjects, contains — (32) 
Ads and Galatea, " imitating^" we are told, " the landscapes of 
Forest"; (33) L'amour dSsarml ; (34) L'amour mal aecom- 
pagni; (35) Les Amusements de Cijthh-e; (36) Diana at the 
Bath; (37) The Children of Bacehus ; (38) The Children of 
Silenm, which bears an alias of Jeu d'enfants ; (39) The Rape 
of Europa; (40) FUes of the god Pan; (41) Pomona. Hi. 
de Maiiette says that this picture was for a long time used as a 
sign-hoard to a painter's shop in the Pont Notre-Dame. (42) 
The Sommeil Danger'evx, alias Anlinpe svTprieed hy Jypiter in 
the form of a Satyr; (43) The Triumph of Ceres; (44) Tim 
Trimnph of Venus, mentioned by Waagen in Mr. Neeld's 
eullection as " eketchUy, but cleverly executed in his most 

' See p. 44, where the picture for the Abhc de Noirterre is mentioned ; 
Le Bepot de la Sninic Famillc. 
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transparent eolourinf; ; (45) VeiiiM and Love; (46—49) Th", 
Four Smstms^ ; and a numlier of aimiliir compositions not 
engraved, inciiiding three whicli are now in the La Gaze collec- 
tion in the Louvre, viz. : TVie Judgment of Paris, and Autumn 
(sketches), and Jupiter and Antiopo. 

M. de Goncourt's next section, of Hibtoricaii Subjects, 
mentions only an historical picture from the collection of M, de 
Julienne, representing Louis XIV. investing Monsieur de Bonr- 
goyne, the fatlier of Louis XV. , with the Cordon hiau. Marietta, 
in iiis ' Ahecadiirio,' aaya that Watteau painted this picture for 
M. Dien, who had undertaken to prepare a series of designs of the 
great actions of the life of the king, for reproduction in tapestry 
work — a plan that was, however, ultimately ahandoned. 

Military aoBNEs. — (51) Hall of a Defuchment. (52) Camp 
Volant. This is the picture (mentioned on p. 31) which he 
painted for Sirois, during hia first visit to Valenciennea in 1709, 
as » pendant to the Depart de Gamison (mentioned on p. 26) ; 
{5y)Meturn from the Campaign, {hi) Lea fatigues de la Guerre; 
(55) Lee dSlassements de la Guerre. These two pictures are 
descrihed by Gersaint as the most " piquanta " that Watteau 
ever painted. (56) Escorts d' Equipages. Mariette calls this 
picture "metveillenx." (67) A Halt; (58) Dijili; (59) Depart 
de Garnison — represents a departing troop ; a line of troops 
passing beneath a large vault with horses, and in the foreground 
several soldiers and others taking farewell.^ (60) The Pillage 
of a Village; (61) The Revenge of the Peasant g ; (62) The 
Vioandih-e. Others are mentioned which have not been engraved. 

Thbatrical BCEKKB.— (63) The Alliance of Mittic and Comedy; 
(64) Comidiens Franjois; (65) L' Amour au Theatre Francis; 
iu the Berlin Museum; (66) SpHCtacle Francois — a landscape 
with comedians; (67) Adonis^" la a park, a dancer upright, 
holding a rose ; on the right four nymphs reclining under a bust 
of Pan ; on the left, on a bench, a Leander making a declaration 
' Slertioned on pp. 3J, 60. ' Mentioned o: 
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to aa Isabello, surprised by Criapia." (68) Comedj'eng Italima; 
or Les Artistus de la ComSdie Italiemie. A piuture extibitcil by 
M. Jftmo3 de Eothschild, at the exhibition of 1860. Pierrot 
and the Doctor ; Sylvia, Columbine, and Leander. One holds 
a mandoline. The figures are not of the hest quality, but the 
upper part cf the picture represents a luminous slty, among 
groups of branching trees, which M. BUrger says ia " very full of 
poetry, and fortunately in good preservation." 

(69) L'Amour au TUatrt Itallen. This picture, now at the 
Berlin Museum, and its pendant. No. 65, are described by Dr. E. 
Dohnie as in almost perfect preservation— the best "Watteaus in 
the Eoyal colleetiona. (70) The Departure of the Italian Come- 
dians in 1697. (71) La Troupe ItaHenne. This picture ia now 
in tlie possession of Sir Richard Wallace ; it is described in an 
old catalogue of 1789 as "one of Watteaii's finest designs." (72) 
The Italian troiip "en vacanceg" — a composition of fifteen 
figures.' (73) The Doctor — of the Italian comedy, represented in 
a background of landsca])e. (74) La Toiirilere. (75) " Aflegtiin, 
Pierrot et Seapin : Endanacmt out I'dtnc ravie." The picture is 
in the poasession of Sir Richard Wallace. (76) " Belle, n'ieotttex 
rieii,Arlequin est un tiiiitre." (77) " Pour (jarder V honneur d'ane 
hdle." These are two scenes of Italian comedy, (78) " Coquettes 
qui pmir voir galans au rendez-votts ; " (79) ComSdtens comixes ; 
(80) Le Rendez-vous comique. Gersaiut mentions La Serenade 
Italiemie, representing six figures in a gar<len, engraved by 

' A copy of yel'sea quoted in tho ' Figures Frangoiaea et Comiqups ' illus- 
trates contemjiorary criticism of these Italian pieces. (The ortlioKrapliy 
is original.) 

" Les Imhita son HhIiobs 

IjCb ait frsii9oia, et je paiie 

Que dans ces vray cociediens 

Git uno niuiable tronperie ; 

Et qu' Italiena et fran^oia 

Hiant de Utumaine folie 

1]| se moqnent tout k In fois 

De la france et de Utalie." 
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Scutin, " whieli passed at a high price from M. Titon dn 
Tillet, to M. de Julienne, and sncceasivdy Uirough the galleries 
of M. M. de Boisset, de Bran, and M. X. 

Of the thcatrieal pieces not engraved is the Oilhs ot the 
Lacaze collection, at the Lonvre, a masterpiece, of which there 
is a very good etching in the 'Gatette des Beanx Arts' of 1860 
(See Hie Ula^lratton). M. Hislonin ' tells a carious 6t«iy ot 
this picture, which, remained nufold, in the hands of a deala 
named Menniez, for years, with the inscription scratched in chalk 
upon it, " Que rierrot wreil conUnt 

S'il avail I'art de Fans plaiie. 
It ia a remarkahle picture. M. BUrger says of this picture, 
which was eshibited by II. de Cypierre in 1860 
"Ah! here U Pierrot in M his benuty, Pierrot 
planted straight and EdlT u a post, wilh his Ivro arms swinging 
S against hia sides ! Pierrot fhll Ikce, quite at borne in his floatii^ 
white costume, his malicious and smiling head framed inl 
aureole b? his hroad-hrimmed bat ! It ia said that Wattean 
^^m painted another life-size figure ; it ia a pity, Tor be paints them ■■ 

^^^b veil as Kubena or Veronese. ... It is not easy to paint a irhite figors 

^^^K in the open air. The whites of Gillca's castnme are wonderfnL 

^^^1 The breadth and solidify of the execution are also anrprising in this 

^^^H painting, the proportions of vrhick are not those bitbitually 

^^^1 by the master. Alt painters of JSguHna are generally lost when 

^^^1 they attempt life-size figures : Metsu, Berchem, Da Janlin, and many 

^^^1 others of the Dntch maatera, For eiamptp. On the contrary, tha 

^^H bnmeUTi of laig« dotn positions are admirable trben they amiu 

^^^1 themselves with little personages : Frans Hals, for instance, in h. 

^^^1 portraits of the size of Terburgh. The iDcomparable Bculpt< 

^^H Benvenuto Cellini is only ordinary iu hia gigantic statue of Persso^ 

^^^H whilst Michel Angelo would hsre done jusliee to the engrariDgof a 

^^^V vase or a gem. Pouasiu, Bci:ustomed Co small Bgnres, ~ 

^^^^ in his Franpii» Xavier as he is In his Shepherda in Arcadia. It ia 

^^^B the sign of a thorough artist to lie nhle to work welt an any scale. 

^^^1 Chanlin had this merit as weU as Wntteau. 

L 



' Hcdouin, Pierre, Mosaiques, Peiutres, Ac., u partir du ime sikrle, ke. 
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Charactek FiouRKs (81). L'Amaiite imi'iihtc. ; on wood, 
ori:^iiially m the colliictiou of the AbW Haranywr, witli ii 
pendant of n M.'zzotia. 

(83) La Fileitse repveson^s a peasant girl spmninf;. 

(83) LaFinette; (Si) V Indipreut ; on wood. {See. t!ie llhti- 
iratioHn.) These two picturea are in the Laciize Gallery of the 
Louvre, They were at one time the property of Madame de 
Pompadour, and wore exhibited in 1860 by M. Lanaae. M. 
Biii^er pointa them, out as masterpieces for " quality et puretii," 
and describes them as follows . — 



" The Indifferent is tha counterpart of the Qilles ; Btaiidiiig upright 
atiil full face, but with his nriiis sprrarl out horizontally en balaneier, 
as if lie was making a. pirouette ; and tlie whole figure la not twenty 
ceiitituetres high. ' Oh, le gentil dsuaeur!' in his little pink crispiR 
lined with pale blue, on » waistcoat of blue envcrduT^, with lireeches 
of thu same, and pinlc aUk stocklnKs. The hat ia iu tbe same 
fine gi'eenx as the costume, wbicli thua plays upon twn toiiua of 
extreme delicacy. On the left is a bai'liground of trees, always 
between the green and tiie blue ; on the right a bnckground of n 
setttug sun in silvery pinks, which answer to the little cloak and the 
pink silk atoukings. Is tt not singular to aee the feliage and the sky 
painted with the anme pAte Ihat'glistens on the ciiatume < The 
whole charm lies in theae gradations (nuance; briae^) — broken up, 
indescrihablo — ' f[ui se peuitrent mntuellement, se reflfetent, s'aceor- 
dent,' and praducu a liarniony which is very simple ; in aolne sort 
monochrome, liut extremely distinguA and rare. The same pheno- 
menon may Ije seen in the Finette, perhaps to a more intense degree. 
The lady is seated almost with her back towards ua, bat her head 
turned ao as to show a three-quarters profile. In her left hami she 
holds a mandolin, of which we can only aee the handle. Her lonf;- 
tmiued robe ia of a pear! grey, with pink and silver reflections, of the 
same tone as the sky, where the sun is setting, and as the landscape 
of fantastic forms. 

" Watteau is one of those who paint Ike eolmirs of the air, aiid vol lite 
colours of objecia, and therefore their colour — the light — is beyond 
description, like Home pictures uf Rombranilt and Volasquea in whiJi 
it is impossible to point out the dominaut colour." 
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(85) La MdiinoUe, on wood ; now in the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg. (8fi) Mrse/in, a subject often repeated by Watteau. 
De Goncnurt mentions three exanijiles, of which one is in the 
HermitBge. (87) La Pnluimaiee, representing a young woman 
in Orientni costume. (88) La R&veuse, a Jady in Turkish dress. 
(89) Lh Siitfaiw. Almost the same subject ; the lady holds 
a mask in her hand, and is smiling. (90) La VUlageoim; 
described as a girl crossing a brook. (91) Le Petit Sabotier 
Binuiei. M. Goncourt mentions others as doubtful. 

Domestic Scbkks, L' occupation selon rune, in Mr. Eames's 
collection. (93) Le chat malude. (94) Im Toilette du Matin. 

(95) L'Eriseir/ne, M. de Gersnint'a sign-hoard, described on p. 50. 

(96) Le Bain. (98) L'Accordie ile Villaife, described as 

The Marriage; No. 69 in the descriptive catalogue of M. 
Noel Desenfans (1801) of the exhibition of his purchases for the 
King of Poland, at M^o. 3, Berners Street, in 1802. 

" In a fine lundacape executed quite in the manner of the Venfllian 
nrtJBts, Watteau oSers here a conipositton of fifty-sii figures in 
varied attitndpB, and all painted with agtonishing spiiit. Towards 
the centre of the picture n laxftfi piece of reil drapery, npon which 
hAni^ a crown of flon-era, vt suapended betweoa two trees, Iwhind the 
young bride, who is seated at a round table, with her lover by her 
side. The notary is also occupied in drawing np the contract, and 
on the right, as well rs od the left, their friends are diverting them- 
aclves, some ritting on the grasa, and others dancing to the sound of 
n viol and t)agpipe. 

"Wnt'ean has painted himself in a comer of the pictnro with Au 
ehildTcn and hU friend Sysbrack. 

I have failed to find in any other biography or catalogne 
any mention of Wattean's children, or a possible mother to 
them. 

(99) Lei) AffrSm/ma de I'Enfe, formerly called La Moinson. 

(100) The same title, presenting " the interior of a park, with 
large trees, a iady in a swing, and ten other figures looking on." 

(101) L'amnnt repntianf. The description of this picliire 
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resembles that of the FMe Chamjieire of the Dulwicli Gnllery. 

(102) L'ammtr pniidbh, iiaiiiteil lor Dr. Mead, and again, 

(103) L'amour paisible—waa exhibited in 1860 under the title 
Le Bepos dam la Campaijm, and sold at the Due de Morny's 
sale, in 1865, aa the Jiecriation C/iampilre. It represents lialf- 
a-dozen miniature figures sealed iu the centre of a landscape 
broken by momi tains. 

" By what fafality has thia mnrreHons gem bean d^aalur^, and so 

cruelly ti'eattxl, that it has ha^l to be re-eievuted in all its seuljitiireB, 

and the heads, tlie Ttnt, and the hands in it lo be repainted, so that 

all the delicate pei'fectiou of their original state ia lost 1 Alas I there 

is no jeveller skilful enough to reelore a Watteau gem." 

(105, 106) Am-i/semenle ChumpStreg. Goncourt gives two 

pieces under this title: one a composition of fourteen figures, 

■with a man playing the flute at the foot of a statue of Pan ; the 

othPT containing tweuty-two figures, including three in a boat. 

Iht latter js in the collection of Sir Kichard Wallace, and 

appeared in the Manchester Exhibition. 

^ (113) Le BoB/piel ile Bacchus, ia supposed to he a picture 
described by WHftgon, in the possession of Lord Overslone. 

(116) The Champs F.lyBees,of whicli on engraving was publiahed 
in London in 1 782 " from an original picture in the possession 
of M. A. Ma^kin." 

(117) Z^s C/iarmea de la vie is in the collection of Sir R. 
"Wallace, under the ivrong tille of Coiiceii Champelre. It repre- 
sents tlie ancient Champs Elyse&t, taken itom the balcony of 
the Tuilcries. 

(118) La dilation ia in ihe Snernioiuit collection. It is 
mentioned by M. Uur„'er (' Oaz. dea Beaux Arta,' 1869). 

(119) Le Cimctirt Champ^tre, Jormeily in 



' 1 have passed orer: {107) La AmuarmaUs Ilnlieif ; [108) L'Jstemilre 
GalmUe; (109) L'AranlarUi-ei (111, 112) Balj, Champtlre^i (IH) in 
BiMdeaie; (120) L>r CmUeur ; (1S9) V Emploi du bel nyi ; (IHO) V MnehoH 
tear; ',131) Entretieiis Ainoureur, and otlier los" importaut wm 
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M. Bmisi. ivho is represented playing tlie violoncello. {122) Ln 
cojitm dame 13 described by Wadigen in the collection of Mr 
Mildmay. (123) La Conversation, 18 the picture mentioaed on 
p. 47, lepiesenting the amasenicnta of thu family of M. de 
Julienne. It departs from the conventional costumes of 
Walteau'a work, and ia a faithful representation of a scene of 
real life. 

(124) Les lieiix coueiiieis — may be the portrait of two children 
mentioned on p. 56. (126) Ze danseur aiix ccidugndtea — is 
supposed to be at the Winter Paiaue at St. Potereburg under 
the title of Amumment ChampStre. It represents seven figures 
of ineu and women seated in a circle looking ou at a young 
man who is dancing. (127) La diteusi d'Avcnhire, woa once 
called la Boliemienw, and was sold in London in Febiiiary, 
1765, under the title of A Oipsy idling I'oriunes. (128) is 
tlie celebrated Emharquement pour Cytheve, described on 
p. 33. 

(134) La Famil/e— sold at M. do Morny's sale, in 1865, as 
the LaJi/ tcilh the Fan. M. Eurger saya of this picture — 

" What a 6ne VaroneM tint in the jellnw silk dreaa of tlie lady ; how 
boldly the head is ilraivn and modelled in its extreme refinement t 
We recognize one of Watteau'a fHVourite modela— his friend, the wife 
of ilia friend M. de Julienne. It is the same type as the snpei'b 
Niiiad, a half-length figure from the nude, tha only iife-aiiis pictnre 
from the nude that Watteau ever painted." 

T do not find any mention of thta Naiad (under that name) 
in M. do Goncourt's catalogue. M. Elirger, writing in 1860, says 
it was the property of M. Barroilhet. 

(135) FSlKt Vniiilienne^. This important picture, containing 
eighteen figures in a landscape, was originally bought by M. de 

I Julienne. The history of its depreciation under the reaction is J 

amusing. At M. de Julienne's sale, in 1767, it was sold for H 

2615 livres, or abont 13,000 francs ; at the sale of Eandon do H 

Boisset, 1777, it brought 3000 livres, or 15,000 fiancs ; while ■ 
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as No. 50 at tlie Vente Clos, in 1812, it was sold for 400 francs. 
It waa engraved by Laurent Cars. 

^ (142) Ij-.a Jalaiix, from the cabinet of M. Ae Julienne. 
Mariette says this was the picture upon which Watteau waa 
admitted to the Academy. (144) Legon (famour is in the 
])aliiee of Berlin. 

(1+5) L'hsiireux Loisir — is described by GJonconrt aa a com- 
position in which tlie /Hie galante of Watteau takes its iirst 
departure from the oniinary contemporary pastoral pieces. 
(148) La MariSe tie Villittja is in a ruined condition in the 
royal palace of Sans Souci at Potsdam, having suffered from 
a long exposure to the sun. (160) La partie quavi'ee — repre- 
sented on p, 35, (152) La Perspective — with a view of M. de 
Crojtat's garden at Montmorency. 

(155) £*( Plaisirs du Bid. This is the celebrated picture in 
Dulwich College under the title of Le Bat ChampHre. It contains 
ninety-seven figures, and has been repeatedly imitated by Pater. 
One of thene imitations was exhibited at Paris in I860 by the 
Due de Momy as La Danse Venitienne Ijy Watteau. M. Biirgcr 
points out the characteristics which prove it to be a Pater ; — 
" The character of ths drawing peu folunlaire, the touch light and 
feeblf, tho colour superficial, all ia oliaraoteriBtic of him (Pater) ; in 
copying his master he hoa even changed the types of the heads, 
turned up the noaea, and rounded the cheeks in his own style." 
The foUowing is the description of this picture in the catalogue 
of the Dulwich College Galleiy : — 

" The spectator looks out from the \nuik of an alcove or nrcsde over n, 
garden, with many birch trees end a foiintaiu. The style of the 
architeitniB is rich renaissance, alletnnte conrses of white and grey 
stone, figures, vases, and sbells. A flight of steps leads down to a 

' (ISS) La Oavtf. d'Ammir; (137) ffn1rIe7iiinJi1Z0u.11; (1S8) L'Hiner; 
(139) L He enehnntA (described in a quotation on p. Si) ; (110, 141) L'iU 
de Cythinj (U3) Le Qaland Jardinier; (146) is Largnairj (147) Ln 
LorgneOM, described sa coloured like a Titian ; (149) LaMweUe; (151) Lt 
FtustUmpe; (168) Pierrot Coaimi ; (154) Lt FlaUir Pastoral. 
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giiL'li'Q. On a bluuk mid white marble tiled floor n ludj anij gentle- 

uiBii dance a miimet de la eour. . . . Ou tha left, & graii;i of Iniliea 

laokmgon, some sitting ou tlie ground, others stauding. On the right, 

gsnllDjnoii and ludles oourerse and flirt, aud drink wine. Beliiud 

them ore more company and the musiciiins. On the same side, 

between two figure-uarvod piLiaters, is a Uui;b henp of plutu an a 

bnlfet piled with fruit and refreshment. A salitnry lap-dug is in tlie 

fateground. Ou the same side a, glinjpse uf di>«taut architectui'e ia 

seen thmugh the gardens and trees." 

" In this piDture," says Hazlitt, "we sae Louis XIV, himself dancing, 

looking so like an old beau, bis face Hushed and puckered up with 

ga; anxiety, but then the satin of his slashed doublet is made of tho 

softest learcs of tha watec-liif ; zephyr playa wanton with the curls 

othis wig." 

M. de Goticourt meutions two other examples of tliis sabject 

attributed to Wutteau, of wliich, in 1862, ha siiya one was nt 

Blenheim,' and the other at Wroaeton Abbey. A copy by Puter 

existing at S. Peterabury ia mentioned by Duasieux. 

Fete Champatre, described in the catalogue of the Dulwich 
Gallery as follows : "A glade in a green wood looks out over 
a fantastic country of wood and water, and contains the fitiiiiu 
groupB. Two ladies sit on the ground iu the centre of the 
picture ; they wear aaeiiues. A gentleman ia behind them iu 
attendance, with hia Land on the arm of the nearest one. In 
the loregrouiid a lady pushes away a cavalier, who is attemptin); 
to pnt his arm round hi-r waiat," Ac. 

ITiis ])icture ia not mentioned in the Desenfans catalogue of 
1801, nor (under tha above name) by Goncourt." In the last 

' In the Gnlile-book pubtJaliod in 1860, this picture ia mantianad in 
tha " Grand Cabinet," tha painter's nRme being mis-spelt Wmitait. 

' (158) La Pnmimadei (1S7) PrmneTuide mr let Jlarijnrti; (168) La 
Proposition Ernbarasaante ; (1G9) Le (^'«a ilira-l-mi; (161) B^tntiom 
miuiet!*; (163) Le Baid'xvous Champitre; (166) Ln S^rifnnde ItnHmmt, 
(174) HeurewxAget age d'ar, on sani inquiidwU ! (ITS) Hvwi wi habit dt 
Meaelin (portrait of Sirois playing the guitar in the midst of hia fauiily) ; 
(17B) rimlta vow iriompArrr da BelUit (180—183) The Btu oru, Bad 
(ilhar unimpDrtiuit works, 1 have passed by. 



edition of the Dulwiij]i Catalogue, it is described as the Repaft 
ill the Wood. 

(160) Recreation Italienne — now at Sana S<jiicl (163) Le 
R&idewoits, ill the poaseasion of M, A. Siuliel The painting 
has been a little rubbed aiiri worn away, but is described as ; 
" franehe peiiitui'e du joli faire criatallisii du maitre." 

(164) Le Heiulexooua de Clia^see — in the collection of Sir 
Ricliard Wallace. M. Burger describes as follows : — 

" Tliis is a large compoBitluii, six feet b; four, and very ricli, containing 
a, iozaa Egnres, soma horeoa, dogs, and dead game, lofty trpaa, and it 
Bnbens sky. It repn-aenta a forest ulenring opening broadly to the 
homon, and exactly in the centre two yoaug <;oupleH are seB.ted : 
ona of the wornen in roso-colours. a hnlf face turned to tha right ; 
the other, in pale blue, turna her back to the spectator. ... On 
the soeoQiI plan of the claating two other conplea are losing them- 
selves in the intricitoies of the wood. . . . The great loieat &ila the 
light eoracr, but in front of tha trees, in a soft half shadow, is a prin- 
wpal gronp ; they are, for the moment, three : a young woman iu 
yellow, just arriving on a dappled f(rey horae, and two gentlemen 
assisting har to dismount. Two other horses are l«thered close bj ; 
one of these, s ehetmut, not happily drawn iior even coloured, is the 
weak point of the piuture. Amoug tha bushes on Ihe left is a young 
Biaii with a gun, a dead hare, and some binls hanging up among the 
hranches. This hare is woiiderfiii, and worthyof Ciiardin or Jan Fjt. 
On the same side ibere are Gve sporting dogs, and eome more men 
with guDS." 
(166) La slffiialure da coDfrid de la noee de village, is men- 
tioned on page 18. (167) La Surpriite, painted for M. Henin, 
is described by Mariette as one of the tiaest of Watteau's works, 
(175) /)«, c'egt de bonne heure avoir fair d la danne, ia in the 
old palace at Berlin (177) Pour nnm protwe)- que cettebdle. 
Truave Vhi/nien un na-iidfQ)t donsc, is the title of a picture in 
tjie posswtamn of Sir Richard Wallace. 

The first spi-umen of the Landscapes and Euaric Scbjeots 
ia (184) La »ruit i/amfS, mentionc-d on p. 16. This is followed 
by (185) L't Dmxe Clwmpesirei (186) Collafwn Chamjieslre— 
a picture of the earlj tiniLS of Watteau. 



(189) L'lndi^eret (M. Eurg.-r sjiys it lias Hiioaw 
L'limour btidin), exLibited at tlie oolJection of French 
181J0, beloHfp to Sir Kichard Wallace. 

Hers we have Harlequin and Ills gond. Mend Columbme. The; are 
nested npaTt from tlieir comrades of the troujie, who are inlaying music 
Colnrabine has a ilress - the lovelieat in the world — of aaffvon-eoloured 
tone, of a "high fantasie." The niotlyy Harltqnin shoiili! be fond of 
oolonr, and it is tiot surprising tliat lie should uialie his eourt to a 
pretty girl so happily adorned. 
L'heitreuse Chute. 

The lourth picture by Vatteau iu the Lacszo collection is called 
L'heureaj'e CAiitf — "Soil!" saya M. Biirger. This prelly blondine 
"mi-renyersee " hes obviously tri]iped over a twig, awl iler frieud 
has helped her a little with her falling. But she seems to be trying 
to ffet up again, and her little left hand on the grass is nervously 
olonehed. We have a hack view, and her swan-like neck (when we 
are with Watteau we must return now and then to the old similes of 
the "langue Pompadour")— her swan-like neck lises from a corset of 
pale lilac. The youngman, stooping towards bar, shows a front view, 
and their two heads, close together, stand out against an azure blue 
sky of a tone "an peu vif." This background spems to have lost some 
of its original glazings, which ought to soften tlie transition from the 
blues of the sky to the vermilion that is shining from the young 
man's face. 
A curious anecdote is related by M. de Goncourt of the dis- 
covery of the now celebraled Watteau, called The Village 
Fpjitivni. It represents, "on the right a table laid out for a 
repast, Turks, Harlequins, and lichly-costiinied figures dancing 
in the foreground, and on the left a chariot with four white 
horeea." M. Carritr discovered this jiiclure, thruwn away on 
the ground of a smith's workshop, and acquired it for 10 francs, 
and presented it to M. Saint, of whom he was a pupil. At M. 
Saint's death it was sold for 1140 francs, and Bubsequently 
brought to London, and was adiieii to the collection of Mr. Baring, 
who has refused an offer of £2000 for it. 

M. de Goncourt gives a catiiiuguc of ahout a hundred and fifty 
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AftABBaQUBa AND Drcorativb Dbbigns invented by Watteau, 
which have heen perpatuatoil by engravings ; but points out that 
a large "number of these are merely reprmluctions of his inven- 
tions given in rapid sketthes, anil generally very eleverly 
executed. Among the moat important of tlioae painted by 
Watteaii aiB the Chinese iigurea painted upon the wainacotting 
of the " Cabinet du Koy " in tlie Chateau de la Muette, of which 
some were engraved by Boucher. 

"It must not be aappasad th^t the > Cttiaaissriea ' of La Muette were 
pure iinagi nation. If Wstteau liaa put the stamp of his own poetic 
inretitiou on this decoration, as he did on all the objocta ot real life 
that he touched, the lonstar — will it be credited ) — prepared himself 
for these exotie representations bj a aerioiis course of study of 
Chinese objects and huioanity. A. eurious iustanee of this is given 
in the Aiberlina collection at Vietma. Thia is a krge drawing, a 
large study in lilack lead of s, Cliinaman, typical in the almost 
photographic I'endering of his costume, his pecaliar shoes, finally in 
all the pO[:uliaTities of a native of tbs Celestial Empire ; and even 
his name is preserved on a block of stone : F. Sao." 

But the names of all the origiaols are equally preserved in 
the catalogue, and include doctors, gardeners, eunuchs, male and 
female bonzes, mandarins, I!uddl)ist monks and uuns, gods and 
goildeasea, soldiers, men, wumeu, and uliildren. 

Watteau acquired from Gillot a liking for the representation 
of apes, and M. de Goncourt says — 

"The comic anil gambolling auiraals appear in all eomeni of his 
orabesriiies, and sometimes evau in his more seriona pictures, mingling 
in the sports of mythological iufauta. A picture reputed au un- 
douhtad Watteau was sold at Drenx about 18ti2, representing an 
or^e of apes, collected round a broken l>arrel. It n'aa bought bj 



Basset for 1700 francs, 
figure uf a Chinaman seated 
to Madame de Pompadoi 
picture was a fragment of i 



very 



frame of bamboo, with the 
the centre. The proximity of Dreni 
chdteau of Cre.cy suggests that this 
atiro dflcoration from ber chilteau." 



But the moat remarkable examples of his work in this direction 



"SINGERIES. 

1 the decDidtions of the two ealoous in the chfLteaii iit Chiuj- 
tilly, called La Grande and La Petite Siiigerie. M. de Gouuourt 
liuda in these arabeiii^ues 

" Tbe cllariicteiiatics of those al Wnttoau's ui'eatiotL ; hia light style nf 
oruameuti delicatsly tmcud with thu very paint of a |ieu ; hia niiii of 
little cui'ioaities ; Uik mnnntirar nsaeuibliiig andgruapiiig the attribatea 
of War or Pastornl Life ; hia ' lo.mbi'eqaiiis,' his iMtueos, liia aibaurs of 
foliage and fruita, his trelliaad a.rchiteotnre, hia termiiiala witii the 
bDae-ahB[Kd pedestaU, Uia vanea iu tbe ahn|ie of teetotams, hia 
wrentha of may suspeniled in the sltj. All tllese panela have ia the 
upjier parts tlia delicto confusion of ganzj textures of hia engraved 
Brabasq^ues ; and in the tower the little paicited tuil-piece wbicli the 
moater habitually tlirowa into his decorative composition a, juat as a 
deaignar of vignettes throws in a tuil-piucc at the end of s, uhapter io 
a book. And the signature of Watlcau looka out silently from among 
the iiK^easantly recurring ornanieuta, the nae work, tliu uimliua of 
butterfly wiugs, tlie ' d^chiqaeturea anx nitanees casoupiea dapapil- 
lem de la nait,' " 
Hia deacription of the great singerie freacoea deserves repro- 
ducing ill exteneo, hut is too long for our ^lurpose. They are 
extant engraved, and should be carefully studied by tbe stiidenta 
of Watteaii, and by those of decorative art in goneraJ. 

M. Leon Uumont refutes the suggestion th:it tlieso sinffenes 
ire a satire upon the corrupt morals of the times, or an allusion 
to the loves of Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour, as the 
cicetoae of the palucs is in the habit of explaining to TiBitora. 
■\Vatteau died in 1731, and Mudame de Pompadour was bom 
1 1722. Ho describes the designs : — 

"There nre apes dancing, riding, swinging, carrying flap, painting, 
playing niuaii:, lialhing, and dressiug ; but tiatiiinx >^ caricaturi'd. 
Wattflnu has only aoaght effect in graceful, piquant, and iDgenioiisly- 
cboaeu posing. . . But we must not attach loo lauiih iuporSance to 
this work ; iti the richuesa of its detail we can appreciate the fertility 
of the urtiat's iniagiimtioii, but it was iiuposaible for hitii to give 
scope to his liest qualities in these isolated iignies debiched npoii a 
white ground ; all elfecia of chiaroscuro and liylit were absolutely 
interdiotad," 



A collection of ornamental designs by Wattean was publislieil 
aLuut 1843, in 10 parts, by J. "Weale and Akerman, under the 
patronage of the " Commission for the ailvancenient of Scotch 
mannfaetnres." 

M. de Goncoui't obaervea that Pater has the privilege ot being 
froqiieutly mistaken for his master. " In tliis way Madame de 
Gralfigny, in her description of a room in Voltaire's house at 
Circy, says that all the small panels are filled with Watteau's 
pictures ; and mentions le Buiser •ioimS atiil le Baiser rendu, 
which are eompositioas of Pater. She also attributes to Watteau 
five panels, whieh she calh The Five Senses, and Bruther 
Philippe's (Jeeee, which is a panel from the brush of Lancret. 

M. L^oii Dumont iiieutiuus four Deifvs de Porte that he 
was examining in the Petit Trianon, where he was studying 
eighteenth century art. 

"The keeper liaatened to inform tne l.lmt they were the work of 
Watteau. I protest ;— J umiiilain that these pitturea are obvioiialy 
by Pater. ' It is tnie,' repUed my landiii friend, ' hut we are accus- 
tomed to call them Watteaua, because there are enough PalorB in 
the next room.' For n certain elasa of visitors this would be a 
Bofficient reason. The name of Watteau has becomo asaociated with 
scenes of merriment and frivolity. . . . If a picture is only 'galam- 
ment compose,' it is nuacrupulonalj attributed to him." 
Watteau's pieces are dispersed through the world, and until 
the acquisition of the Lacaze bequest, the Louvre cnntaineii only 
the Embar<piim.e7tf- de Cijthhre. At lierlin there is a lar^e col- 
lection of hia smaller pieces woll worthy of study — collected by 
Frederick the Great, who was a great admirer of Watteau ; and 
the Dresden gHllery poBsessea two fine specimens of his style. 
Munich also has a fine example. Ladies and G&nflemen in a 
Park ; and the Belvedere at Vienna, a LutK-pIayer. At Caasel 
there are a Pierrot and Gillea composition ; and a garden 
landscape with figures; and many other galleries and private 
collections in Germany boast of the possession of one nr 
mora examples of Watteau ; but it is observed that the 
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PICTUUES IN ENGLAKU. 77 

authenticity of the woiks la djubtful fhey are recapitu- 
lated ill a wovk calloil the i>il<iii den fubhawx, published hy 
G. Parthay, Berlin, in lS6i, and many by M Duasieux At 
Seville t)iem are four Felai Chnmi>eti es, and at '^t Poteraburg 
the Lule-plai/er and a numbei of gthi t hne exauijiles 

liut it is in Englaud that thu master is liioat fully represented. 
The Loan Exhibition of Sir Richard Wstilac-e'a collections, at 
Bethnal Green in 1872, afforded tJie English public an oppor- 
tunity of studying a great variety of hia best work. Among the 
finest specimens then exhibiti'd was an Amiisemeiite Chaiiipetren 
from the collection of Cardinal Fescb, a more elaborate work 
than that mentioned under No. 104 above, remarkable for its 
breadth and spaciiiusneBS, and worthy of study as a line speciraeu 
of Watteau'a landscapes. A study called the Toilet exliibited 
in the same collection has bean described by M. IJurty as one of 
the brightest and most powerful paintings he lias ever sceu, 
Unckingham Palace possesses the pictures painted for King 
George during Watteau's reaideuce in London. They are two 
I^ilen Champetres ; BotiTceaugiuw surrounded by his wives and 
children; and Harlequin and Pierrot, a composition of tea 
figures. At Blenheim there are the Flaieira da Bat, the Tiwij/e 
ItaUenne, and three minor Compositions. In the Duke of 
Sutherland's collection at Stafford Hnuse, half a dnzeu rt'pie- 
sentative Amuaeinenta ChampStrea of various kinds. Lord 
!Northbrook has a famous white Pierrot — prnnuunced by Waagen 
for " vivacity in the heads, clearness and warmth of culoaring, 
and carefulness of execution ; one of the most remarkable works 
of the master" — and a landscape, and two smaller pictures less 
imposing, but perhaps of equal importance in quality of colour- 
ing. Lord Dudley, two Fanlorafes Galaideg. Mr. Holford, " a 
very attractive party of ladies and gentlemen in the open air." 
Miss Rogers, two small pastorales of the most remarkable trnn- 
sparency of colour. Mr. Tulloch, a FStt Cltainpiitre — there is 
something wrong with the colouiing, which is heavy and dark. 
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Ml'. Bretlpl, a Dnnse C/i.ainpKfi-fi—& fine specimen of j^raat warmth 
and trftTiKparency of isnlonr, uiid of singular carefulness of esecu- 
tion. The late Mr. Wynn Eilis liad two delicately-executed 
pictures, with numerous figures. The Msrquia of Lansdown at 
Bowood, " two charming little pictwres in his weli-known style." 
Mr. Labou'4iere, some very pretty pictures, including some repre- 
senting ehildron. Lord Northwick, at Thirlestane House neap 
Cheltenham, hail a hunting party at luncheon — "spirited and 
delicate." Mr. Andrew James has (No. 93) L' Oeeupation selon 
Vnge ; a domestic anbject, alto!^ther differiug from those gener- 
ally chosen hy Wattefiu, Waagen deserihea it as " a ]ieep into 
a happy and eimple jnSnnfje. The Rrandmothir is seated at a 
spindle ; the wife — her daughter apparently — is sewing a dress ; 
a great girl is holding a pretty kitten on her arm, at which a 
little dog is barking ; while a little boy lies reposing in great 
comfort In this unusual subject Watteau appears to great 
advant^e. The general effect in pleasingly domestic ; the heads 
are very animated, the keeping excellent, and the sketchy treat- 
ment is very clever." There are two smaller pictures, 'the 
colouring of which is remnrkahle for power and transparency. 
But the great interest of this collection to the student of Watteau 
lies in the remarkable collection of sketchej and drawings that 
it contains ; including a large number of studies from nature for 
his pictures. The whole have been published in one of the 
most interesting works as representative of Watteau's genius 
that exists. The ftollection is only seoimd to that in the British 
Museum. It is remarkable what a number of the drawings 
came from the sale of the effects of Sir 'I'homas Lawrence. 

Mr. Morrison's collection at Rnailiion Park, contains a land- 
scape with tignrea, which Waagen deaciihes aa " one of the 
master'a guKd;/ works," and de Goncourt {after him) as " eoidmr 
argentine." The Duke of Devonshire has some important 
specimens. There are also several a', the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, Mr. Henry G, IJiihn, of North End House, 
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Tivickfinlmnj, poase'ses fourteen pictures fi'icln(!mg five Fetes 
Cfiump^trea)^ aeveral of which have been engraved in " Watteau'e 
Works." 

The above list does not pretend to approach eshaustinn of the 
BTiliject. It serves to show hriir hijilily Wattoau has been 
ap|irecialed hy English collectors, and how judicioualy these 
Lave selected and retained in thiB country the finest specimens 
of hia work. 

Wilkie wrote in his journal at Dresden : " The liVatteaus, of 
which there b one in the gallery, and one I saw to-day, ara in 
quality too light and feehle, but elegant and gay in the extreme. 
If it be objected that his style ia affected; that, the subjects 
themselves require. His style stands alone in the art, as the 
essence of fashion, frivolity and elegance; the converse of 
boorishness; rendered in an artist-like and picturesque maimer.'' 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his ' Notes on Dufiesnoy/ says : " We 
may recommend here an attention to the works of Waltnau, for 
excellence in the florid style of colouring" ('"Works/ vol. iii, 
p. 166). 

B. R. Haydon also writes : " The only man (of the French 
school) who coloured with exquisite feeling, was Watteau ; whose 
touch and delicacy of tint may be atndicd with great proHt by 
any artist " (' Enc. Britt.' Article ' Painting '). 

Finally, I conclude this short notice with a quotation from 
M. Duasieux (Lea Artisfp.it Frai'^uiii a V Etmnifer). Of a dozen 
lines irjto which he conipresses his notice of the life and 
works of Watteau, three are devoted to the remark that — ■ 
" It ia obvious that our" great artist, by his imagination, his 
oii^rinality, hia humoitr, and his colour, exercised a great iuHu- 
enen on the modern English School." And it is from tiiis point 
of view that his history and ihe quality of his work are deserv- 
ing of more attentive atudy than has yet been generally given 
by those who have learned to describe Watteau only as the 
liriiiite deafuteg ijaiantei. 



CHRONOLOGY OF WATTEAU'S LIFE. 



A.D. 

BoHN AT Valenciexnes 1684 

Baptized in the Cuurch of S. Jacques, Oct. 10 .... J 684 

Became a Pupil op Jacques Gi^rin 1698 

Went to Paris and Painted Scenes for the Opeiia . . . 1702 

Became a Pupil of Claude Gillot 1703 

Assisted Audran to Paint the Decorations of the Luxkm- 

BOURQ 1708 

Gained a Prize at the Academy 1709 

Visited Valenciennes 1709 

Madi; an Academician 1717 

Visited London for about a Year 1719 

Went to Live in the House op M. Lefebvre at Nogekt . 1721 

Died there, Aged 37, July 18 1721 



APPENDIX. 

TRANSLATION OF THE LETTERS ON PAGES J3-4*. 

To M. GBB8AINT, MBRCHASr, ON THE PONT NOTHE DaME, FHOM 

Watte AIT. 

Saturday, 
Friend GEBaAiNT, 

Yes, as you wish it, I will come to-morrow and liino at your 
house with Antoine de U Roque. I inCaod going to hear maas at 
8. Germam de rAuserroia ; and I shall ^artainiy h« with yon at 
noon, for I shall only have one risit to make first, to friend Molinat, 
who has buan SQlTiiriiig for a fortnight from a, slight attack of fever. 
Meantime, your friend, 

To MONSIEUn DE JgHENNB, FBOM WATTEAD, Br EXTBESS. 

Parit, t/ie Srd of May, 
Sib! 

I retnm yon the large first Tolnme of the writings of Leonardo 
da Vinci, anrl beg you at the same time to accept my aincere thanks. 
As to the manuscript letters of P. Kubens, I shall atill keep them 
before me if that is not too disagreeable to you, as 1 haTe not yot 
came to the end of them 1 ! A pain in the left side of the head 
has not allowed ma to sleep since Tuesday, and Mariotti wants me to 
take a purge to-morrow, he Bays that the great heat will assist him. 
You will make me happy beyond my desires if you jiay me a visit 
here on Sunday. I will show you some trifles, such as the landscapei 
from Nogent, whieh are sufficiently valuable to you for the reason 
that 1 thought out the plan of them in the presence of Madame de 
Jnlienne, whose hands I most respectfully kiss. 1 am not doing all 
that I wish, because the grey stone (" pierre gris") and the blood 
atone ("pierre sanguine") are very hard at present, and I cannot get 

A, Watteau. 



APPENDIX, 
To MoNSteUR DE JCLIBNNB P 



Paris, the Srd Seplemher. 
Six! 

By Marin, who has brought me the veniaon that you 
ple&sed to send me this moming, I send you the canvaa oa which I 
haie painted the heada of the boar and of the black fox, and you can 
forward them to M, ds Losmesnil, for I have done with thetn for 
the mament. I camiot conceal from myself that this large eanvaa 
pleases me, and I espeot from it some return o{ satisfaction on your 
part and on that of Madame de Jnlieone, who is aa inGoitcly fond of 
subjects of the chasa as myself. It was necessary for Gersaint to 
send tiie the worthy La Serre to onlargo the canvas On the right 
hand, wliere I bavd added soma horses under the trees, for I was 
embarnisaed there since I have mado the additions decided upon. I 
hope to take up that part of the picture on Monday afternoons : 
1 am engaged all the morniug in chalk sketches. 

I beg yon not to fo^et me to Madame de Julienne, whose hands 
Ikiss. 

A. WATT8AU. 
To MOKBIBCB DB JULIBNNB. 
HOHBTECS I 

Honsielir the Abbe do Noirterre has been pleased to send me 
that canras of P. Rubens on which there are two angel beads, and 
under them on the clotiil tbe figure of a woman absorbed in thought. 
Barely there is nothing that conld have rendered me happier, if 1 
had not even been persuaded that it is from friendship for you and 
for your nephew that Monsieur de Noirterre deprived himself of 
so rare a pictnre as that in my fjtvonr. Since the moment I 
received it I have not remained at rest, and my eyes never tiro of 
retnming to the desk on which I hare plaeed it, as it were in a 
shrine ! It would not be easy to persuade onesalf that P. Rnbena 
ever did anything more finished than this canvas. I will beg yoik, 
■ir, t« convey my sincere thanks to Monsieur tbe Abb£ de Noirterre, 
■waiting my own opportunity of expressing them myself. I will 
take the opportunity of the next Orleans post to write fo him, and 
to send him the picture of the " Rest of the Holy Family," which I 
intend for hirn in gratitude. 

Your most attached friend and servant, Sir ! 1 
A, Watte AC. 
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